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froma y ‘other on 
triedi men. wan impossible to. look on them 
‘without the deepest admiration, This feeling 
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not whither. While often and deeply we 
felt pained in the sympathy we felt for these 


time were constrained to thank God that he had 
‘beatowed on them-such grace, enabling them 
to sacrifice all for Christ, and thus to demon- 
strate fo an ungodly and infidel world the real- 
ity and the Christian principle. 

_- “The old: banner cry; which has so oft pealed 
the mountains of Scotland, is heard now 


From the Banoer of Ulster. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN. IRELAND. | 
Phe anoual. meeting of the. General Assem- 
y of the Presbyterian Church io tretand, for: 
© present year, commeticéd on Wednesday, 
Jaty 6, at cleven o'clock’ A. M., in 
d elders, even at the .hour when: the Modera- 
oe (Rev. Dr. Edgar) took the chair, was fully 
as us is the fifst day of the 
‘mestiige 
Dererarian.. to 
the reception of the Scottish Deputation, 
Bee am of Derry, one of 
thé Deputation’ to’ the Jast Assembly in Scot- 
lutid, handed. in :certain documents from the 
Free Church, and in proceeding. to introduce 
the Deputation, said—My Brethren, Mr, Mc- 
Clare, Dr. Killen; and Mr. Dobbin, and Messrs. 
Ferrier and Haztet; eldérs, according to your 
commission given us, attended at Edinburgh in 
May Jast. We arrived ala most important and 
painful juncture, as the disruption of the Church 
Of Schtiand was ‘just abdut to take place. We 
fotind utselves contpelled act--on our own 
judgment; in; the «risisy as you had’ given us 
ho: express instructions on the point, further 
tha that you had oft and strongly expressed 
your syinpathy with the’ Reforming ‘section of 
the Church; and your ‘hearty and ‘dnanimous 
concurrence in. the..prineiples by: which they 
were guided, and for which, they contended. 
“hough we had not, therefore, your positive 
directions, we Knew'your mind, and, without 
heshation, decided: gnanimously in presentiny 
ourselves, before she.Aseembly: ofthe Free 
Church of Scotland. The, truth we, could 
nol, and we would not, appear as your repre- 
sentatives before ‘a “body ‘of men who are the 
rs of Moderatism if its most despotic 
mood, and.who are prepared with an iron heel 
to trample at once, under the biddings of the 
civil power, on the Christian rights of the breth- 
ren and the Christian liberties of the people. 
We could not associate ourselves’in a Church 
Court. with men. who, under .ne compulsivo 
from conscience or any other powers, lent their 
aid and influence to those who were driving out 
from their manses and charches hundreds of the 
best men in Scotland, and who: at the same 
lime were bending their own necks to the very 
worst form of Prelacy—the Prelacy of lawyers 
and law lords. Freemen ourselves, and the 
representatives of a free Church and people, we 
shrunk from uniting with men who voluntarily 
surrendered powers and privileges to the usur- 
et, which Christ had. bestowed on them, and 
which he peremptority requires his servants to 
retain’ and exercise in his name. We dared 
not combine with men who were not merely 
slaves, but willing slaves; and from whom, as 
a body, all glory—all intellectual glory, and all 
spiritual glory—had departed; nay, to use the 
language of another, from whom ‘fife had de- 
parted, and in whom, by the sweeping away of 
all the reforms of the past fen years, it was evi- 
dent the process of corruption had far advanced 
ere the body quitted Edinburgh. Before this 
Erastian, enslaved, and tyrannical Assembly, 
we could.not, and did not appear as your re- 
After the disruption took place we might have 
but this we dared not do. 
The contest-was for Christ—we stood, in his 
providence, on the battle-field—we stood there 
professedly as his servants, and for the very 
purpose of bearing a lestimony in your name on 
behalf of what you believed his cause ; and, as 
Christiiin men, and us ministers, we dared not 
be neutral. We were compelled to jain with 
those who were loyal to.our Lord and Master, 
and who were struggling for his crown and 
kingdom. The question with us was not which 
of these two parties retains the purse, but which 
retains the principles, of our parent Church— 
not which holds fast the manses, and ylebes, 
and stone and lime of the temple, but with 
which is the true material of the Kirk—the 
ious ahd: praying people of the land—no! 
smile of nobles, and 
statesmen, and patrons, jut amongst whom 
we may expect to find the presence, and power, 
and blessing of the Great King’ and Head of 
the Church. On allthese points we felt no dif- 
Giculty io coming to.a decision. All our tender- 


est and most hallowed recollections, too, of the 


Church of Scotland, are associated with that 

hurch as a suffering Church—as a Church of 
confessors.and martyrs; and, in the members 
of the Free Assembly, we saw before us: the 
genuine representatives, the living types, of our 
venerated martyred fathers. We know. well 
how’ their names, deeds, ‘and endurings, are 
treasured up in the humblest houses and the 
holiest hearts of our Presbyterian Ulster ; and 
to have turned our back on the martyrs ol 
‘Scotland, now risen from their graves in the 
‘persons and principles of their noble and suffer- 
ing sons, would have been to have misrepre- 
sented.the views and feelings, not merely of 
this Assembly, but of the. entire Presbyterian 
‘people of Ireland. 


scene we witnessed in the breaking up of 


the Establishment was one of the most thrilling 
interest. ‘Though not immediately or personal- 
ly involved in the coysequences, yet I could 
‘fot repress the most painful ayjtation, as the 
admirable Moderator Dr. Welsh, read that 
noble protest, with which you are all familiar, 
and then,walked forth, fallowed by Chalmers 
and Gordons, and a host. of other men, till, 
‘bench aller bench being cleared, not one occu- 
pant was left on “the Evangelical side of the 
House,:and:{ felt that-the life-blood of the Scot- 
tish Establishment flowed. through the 
wound, which an infatuated Government had in- 
fiicied. We, as your representatives, had no 
more business there, and, with many who bitterly 
-wept at what they witnessed, we quilted the place, 
and. followed our brethren to the hall, where, 
‘as a Free Assembly, they constituted themselves 
‘as the true Church of 
“found on that vast Assembly, our minds were 
filled: with admiration for “the men we saw be- 
fore uss, Whether you, consider. them as.theo- 
‘logians, philosophers, pastors, or preachers— 
quence; the grasp of th intelfect, the stren} 
af. theig:tacral’ _principle, the depth of their 
purity of their charactersI; hesi- 
tate mot to say, their Church has not its equal 
‘in® any“ other single Church in Christendom. 
-There:is this whicl distinguishes that 
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otland. As we looked] 


again; and, despite the opposition of states- 
men, and ‘patrons, and mo_erates, a free gospel 
willbe predched through every part and parish 
of Scotland. In conclusion,. 1} feel, Mr. Mo- 
~derator, ashamed to speak of the great kind: 
ness with which we were received, and the 
‘gratitude expressed to this Church, thasmuch 
as it was. by us undeserved. ‘We had done so 
tittle for our brethren—not that we wanted the 
inclination—not. that we were, divided—but 
that we had not the power to do for them what 


‘| most gladly we all would have done. I trust 


we now be found anxious to do everything 
that is possible to aid them in the noble work 
‘they have undertaken, and that thus we will 
practically and efficiently express to them the 
affection and the gratitude we feel. I have 
grent’ pleasure in introducing to this Assembly 
Dr. Smyth of Glasgow, Dr. Keith of St. Cyrus, 
and Mr. Gray of Perth. They are known to 
you all; and I feel that it would be out of 
place'tosay one word regarding these most excel- 
lent and-beloved brethren, in ‘mentioning their 
names as the deputation to this Assembly. 
Rev..Mr. McClure said—-Moderator, we ta- 
-bled our commission with -the Free Church of 
Scotland. It is the Church of thé people, and 
therefore the true Chorch of Scotland—it is 
the Church of our martyred forefathers. It is 
true, they do not hold the pence of the Estab- 
lished Church, or the stone and lime, but they 
are still the Church of Scotland, and are now 
‘rejoicing in-the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made thém free.’’ When we took our seats in 
the Scottish General Assembly, we did not find 
any body of deputations who were not with the 
Free Church in body as they were in spirit. 
badecd, it is my opinion that none of us would 
have been welcome tothe Residuary body, but 
we were welcomed in the kindest manner by 
the other body—welcomed, in fact, by those! 
from whom alone a welcome was worth receiv- 
ing. We were called, Sir, to witness great 
events, and who can tell the results that may 
flow from the present secession in Scotland ? 
It has been said by an eminent minister of the 
Church of England, believe, ‘that the pre- 
sent movement is only the forerunner to greater 
events than ever characterised the world’s his- 
tory, and that the ministers who have left the 
‘Establishment and given up all for conscience 
sake, are only the first champions in the field 
of battle that will decide between truth and 
error—that will drive, not only fromt our own 
shores, but from the world at large, irreligion 
and superstition of every kind whatever.” 
The Rev. Mr. Rodgers then moved that the 
report of the Deputation be received, which was 
agreed to. | | 
The Moderator said, before the Assembly 
hear Dr. Smyth, I have a few words to say. 
He then addressed the deputation as follows :— 
My mast respected friends, this is the most hap- 


py moment that it has been my lot to witness] 


‘in-all my life. IL have the high privilege of 
receiving you at the head of a free and unfet- 
tered body, and to welcome you on your escape 
from the thraidom in which you were lately 
bound; but | am happy to say that you are 
‘now rejoicing in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made you free. | have had a good deal of 
intimacy with my respected friend Dr. Smyth, 
and I am not unacquainted with the other gen- 
tlemen who compose the Deputation. I would 
be the last man in the worl! who would flatter 
any one, but I confess that I do see before me 
martyrs for the truth. I am not. one—and | 
believe there is not one in this Assembly—who 
puts any faith in old relics; but when I see, 
in such places as Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
inscriptions recording the sufferings to which 
our fathers have been subjected—of torments! 
the most excruciating that human flesh could 
bear—I believe it may have had an influence. 
True, you have not been subjected to such 
cruel tvranny; but you have been made mar- 
tyrs-in another sense—you have lost your 
worldly all. You were blamed for asking 
power only for yourselves; but the result has 
proved that you were fighting for the liberty o! 
the world, and have left yourselves nothing ; 
and [ hold that greater sacrifices than you have 
made were never made by any body of men in 
any country of the world. You have, in your 
goodness, referred to what we have done for 
the Cliurch of Seotland; and we are only 
ashamed that we should have been able to do 
so little. We never,-in this quarter, though! 
that you should have given up any of the scrip- 
tural doctrines for which you were so nobly 
contending ; but some of us differed as to the 
mode of gaining your end—that was all; al- 
| though it has been widely circulated in Scot- 
land—and, I am sorry to think, has gained 
considerable credence in this country—that a 
dear friend and myself were opposed to your 
views. It was once our opinion that you ought 
to have remained within the pale of the Es- 
tablishment; and we had little doubt but, in a 
very short time, you would have been able to 
swallow up the dead weight of Moderatism by 


you that we never, either in public or private, 
said or did one thing to bring about a compro- 
mise of your principles. I am happy to say 
that we-can receive you here, not as the repre- 


but the representatives of that Church, the 
- foundations of which were laid by Knox, the 
Lords of the Congregation, by Henderson, and 
a whole host of others of imperishable fame. I 
know that we are the same in spirit and in doc. 
triae, and I hold that no human agency ough! 
: to trample on our spiritual rights; and I hope 
the day is not far distant when human inter- 
fererice will no longer tyrannise over yours or 
any other evangelical Church on earth. 

De. Smyth, of Glasgow, then rose to ad. 
dress the house, and was received with loud 
applause. “The Rev. gentleman, in an eloquen! 
speech, then entered at considerable length on 
the late disruption of the Church of Scotland. A! 
the conclusion of which, 

Dr. Cooke, in very handsome térms, propos- 
ed that the thanks of the house be presented by 
the, Moderator, in the name. of the Assembly, 
to Dr. Smyth, for his kindness in undertaking a 
distant journey to atleod the present.meeting, 
and for the valuable information which lie had 


been enabled to bring before the house. He 


and said, that none visited. him.in. Scotland on 


‘his kindness. [is hovse hnd been ever ope 


-eartti—the ministers are all 


| dear brethren and their families, we at the same 


your superior energy and talent. I can assure} 


sentatives.of a Church wrapped up ‘in vellum, 
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and his table spread, and he had often prepared 
a chamber forthe Lord’s prophets. Dr. Smyth 
had, out of regard to a good conscience and 
the real interests of the Church, left what might 
be regarded as. the first charge in Glasgow. 
He (Dr. Cooke) would not then have brought 
this motion before the house, had. not the Rev. 
Doctor been about to leave them... 

The Moderator, in appropriate terms, then 


presented the thanks of the house to Dr. Smyth, 


Depuration.—The Rev. Josiah 
Wilson, as one of the Deputation to the fate 
meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of England, 
gave in the report-of the Deputation, and intro- 
duced the members.of the English Deputation, 
The Clerk having.read the commission. = 
The Rev. Mr. Gardiner rose and spoke as 
follows :—Moderator, Fathers, and Brethren—' 
I most crave your indulgence for myself and 
the brother who accompanies me on this deep- 
ly interesting occasion. We stand for the first 
time on Irish ground; and we stand for the 
first time in such. peculiar circumstances. Sir, 
I have long looked forward to this interesting 
occasion, when I should have the pleasure of 
witnessing the proceedings of your Charch in 
this land—when [| should have the opportunity 
of witnessing such an assembly of the heralds 
of the cross who preach Christ and him cruci- 
fied to. save guilty sinners. Moderator, we 
have deeply sympathised with your warm- 
hearted countrymen in all their praiseworthy 
endeavours. We have heard of your mission- 
ary exertions, both at home and abroad, and it 
rejoices our hearts to know that the reapers are 
now returning with many sheaves from the 
harvest. The good you are doing in the north 
is to be seen in the comfort that is found jn your 
neat whitewashed cottages, and contrasts strong- 
ly with other parts of the island. We rejoice 
to know that while you are working in your 
own immediate sphere, you are not forgetful of 
other dark spots on the earth, for while you 
have out your missionaries teaching and preach- 
ing in the Irish language, you have also sent 
missionaries to the heathen; and though God, 
who works not as man worketh, has seen fit in 
his inscrutable providence to renfdve one bro- 
ther, to whom you looked with high hopes, still 
he has raised up others to fill his place, and in 
this we must ackuowledge the goodness of God. 
We rejoice to think that, in spite of- all the de- 
fections of the times—and they are many—the 
Presbyterian churchesof Scotland, Eagland, and 
Ireland still stand forward as the champions of 
the faith once delivered to the sajnts. 1 am hap- 
py to inform you that we in England are pro- 
gressing also. It may be slowly; but, Sir, we 
have learned not to despair in the day of small 
things—nay, rather rejoice that we are work- 
ing for the interest of God’s heritage. You 
have no doubt heard of what took place lately 
in the London Presbytery; it grieves us much 
that there should have been any division on 
such momentous principles, but we know that 
the best part of that Presbytery are still with us, 
and we have no doubt but the result will prove 
greatly to our advantage, for the Presbytery,as 
now constituted, will draw around it the sym- 
pathy of every right-thinking man, and will 
therefore give new lile to Presbyterian princi- 
ples. We have to record to you our regret that 
some of the fathers of our Church are to leave 
us, and accept of presentations to some of the 
vacant benefices in Scotland, leaving, as it were, 
mere striplings to carry on the work in Eng- 
land; but we hope, through the grace of God, 
that we shall be enabled to do so to His glory. 
I have to report that we are doing much 
good in the Presbytery of Lancaster. A new 
congregation has been formed in Liverpool, and 
we have an application froma place called 
Crewe to open another place of worship in con- 
nection with our Presbytery. I may iaform 
you that the Grand Junction Railway Co. 
thought proper to remove a certain portion of 


‘their works from Liverpool to Crewe, and as 


a great many Presbyterians were employed in 
these works, they were thus removed from their 
former place of worship. It is those persons 
who have formed the new congregation at 
Crewe. I have visited it several times, and 
found about one hundred and sixty or one 
hundred and seventy of them; and on the last 
occasion on which I was there I formed them 
into a Committee, and they are now in a fair 
way of doing well. We have also taken or 
stand as a Missionary Church, which rejoices 
my heart exceedingly. I have already craved 
the indulgence of the house, and I shall not de- 
tain you much longer. I hold in the highest 
veneration the noble assistance you have given 
to the Church of our fatherland. The senti- 
ments you have uttered with respect to that 
Church are my own sentiments, and that itisthat 
makes them so dear to my heart. I was happy 
to hear the sentiments uttered by your Moder- 
ator this forenoon, when he was addressing the 
Scottish Deputation, and to see the manner in 
which they were received by the house. It 
was a convincing proof to me that the steps 
tuken by the Evangelical body in Scotland re- 
quired no apology to be made for them. || re- 


joice to think, though our own Deputation were} 


only instructed not to remain with the Residu- 
ary Assembly should a disruption take place, 
that they saw it to be their duty to go to the 
Free Assembly also; and, should they be called 
in question for so doing, 1 shall give them all 
the aid that lies in my power. We are instruc- 
ted to tell you that our Synod deeply sympa- 
thises with your struggles in respect of the 
marriage question... We.are happy to see there 
is a prospect of an early settlement; but, should 
the judgment be adverse, you may rely on 
every assistance that lies in our power. We 
are likely to reap considerable advantage from 
the Hewley Charity, which is now nearly set- 
tled; and you will be gratified to learn that 
Robert Barbour has been appointed one of the 
trustees. We are also in expectation of doing 
some good in the way of recovering those old 
Presbyterian houses that have too long been 
withheld from us by those who deny the divin- 
ity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We 
will then have it in our power to do much for 


the good old Presbyterian cause, which I believe to. 


be the cause of God. We have too long tame. 


ly submitted to have our property taken out of 


our hands, but. we will do so no longer; and 
we are determined to work harder than ever 


we have done before in support of our princi- 


ples. We are to abide by the injunction, ‘Go 
ye into all nations, preaching and_ baptizing 
in the name ofthe Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” 


The Rev. Mr.. Welsh next addressed the As-/ 


sembly. He said :+—Moderator and Brethren, 
I think it a high honour to be allowed to address 
this body as one of a Deputation from the Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Synod: and though I cannot 
speak my sentiments so well asthe brother who 
has preceded me, | will not yield to him ipo sin- 
cerity of purpose. Along with that brother, 
and the brethren in England, I deeply sympa- 
thise with you in all yoor difficulties-and under. 
takings. The English Synod: will hold -com- 
munion with any body who hold.the Head, even 


though they should differ on many points; for, 


so long as a body holds that. the Lord Jesus 
Christ is King and ‘Head of the Church, so long 
will they be sure to-hold-a pure religion and a 
living faith-—therefore, say, we can hold com- 
munion with such. bodies, but with no. others. 
But, Sir, while this principle of union is gain- 
‘ing strength every day, still it has many diffi. 
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culties to encounter. Tam’ happy to think 
there are no such difficulties to overcome with 
ou. You are a free Church, and we have no 
difficulties but those of land ahd water to con- 
tend against in order to effect the desired end. 
You are also a missionary Church, and I had 
the honour of attending a missionary meeting 
in this town, which I hope did my heart much 
good. We are likewise a missionary Church ; 
and the only difference I see between your 
Chorch and ours is, that you are a-head of us 
in every good work. ‘ The absorbing topic with 
-us in England is the all-engrossing one of the 
present position of the Church of Scotland ; 
‘and how can it be otherwise? I would be 
ashamed of the Scotchman who did not take a 
deep interest in. the vital questione that now 
agitate the great body of the péople in that 
quarter of the world. The Church of our fa- 
thers has been handed over tothose who know 
not how to draw forth her energies ; and this, 
too, afier the subject had been so well discussed 
that we thought every one was aequainted 
with the principles for which the majority were 
contending—in fact, after we thought the sub- 
ject had become hackneyed. "The constitution 
which we deemed that Churth to "pos: | 
sessed, has been found to be no constiittion at 
all; and therefore I, for one, da not blame the 
Evangelical men of that body for leaving the 
Establishment, seeing it has ceased to be what 
was generally supposed the Church ‘of Scot. 
land; for when her constitution was gone, she 
could not be called our Church. 1 struggled in 
my own limited sphere as much as | possibly 
could; but the result has proved that my en- 
deavours were fruitless. It was said—I believe 
by a countryman of your own—that there 
never was an att of Parliament passed, through 
which he could not drive a coach and six. It 
was no wonder, then, that the Church of Scot- 
land fell, no wonder that Lord Aberdeen has to 
legislate afresh. In these days we have to 
fight with * darkness visible, darkness that may 
be felt.” I feel, Sir, that I am treading on 
ground that has already been touched: but we 
are only doing our duty to God in lighting for 
his cause. 

Asa Synod and asa Church we have not 
been faithful, zealous, and active, to the extent 
of the means it pleased God to place in our 
power ; and, therefore, have we deserved chas- 
tisement at His hands, even as our parent the 
Church of Scotland suffered chastisement. But 
all this is, no doubt, intended by our Great 
King and Head to work for our good. Ever 
since the Church of Scotland began to lift up a 
hoble and fearless testimony for that liberty 
wherewith Christ made her free, | have been 
prouder than ever I was that I am a native of 
Scotland. There was previously anincredulity 
pervading the public mind with respect to the 
spirit actuating the Church of Scotland, and 
the length to which her ministers were prepared 
to go in defence of their principles. But, now 
that all doubt has been removed—now that the 
public mind has been fully enlightened and dis- 
abused of prejudice—men pay more deference 
to the declaration of her ministers, and accord 
to them a higher degree of honour—inagmuch 
as they have seen them, with a noble and inde- 
pendent spirit, prefer principle to emolument, 
and adhere, at the risk of poverty and suffer- 
ing, to the cause of Christ, rather than be 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare sump- 
tuously every day. ‘There is one thing more 
in connection with the Presbyterian Church in 
England on which T would offer an observation 
ortwo. We stand in a very peculiar position, 
surrounded on all sides by that form of heresy 
which has acquired the designation of Pusey- 
ism. That is a species of error to which, | 
believe, you are not here, in the north of I[re- 
land, subjected in any great degree. [ remem- 
ber meeting, on a recent occasion, with a nota- 
ble expression in a public newspaper, which | 
take the liberty of here repeating. It was said 
that the Church of Scotland must be a noble 
soil, to have reared such men as those who had 
given up all for the sake of Christ. Think, 
however, of the soil from which Peseyism has 
sprung—that heresy which is now desolating 
the Church of England. Can that form of re- 
ligion in which it originated be the best suited 
to the children of Jesus ? The Depatation from 
the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, when they 
spoke at the mecting of our Synod in Liverpoo!, 
told us that they had seceded from a different 
Church, and that, when they had inquired into 
the best system of ecclesiastical government for 
their adoption, they had naturally fallen into 
Presbyterianism. That was a change accom- 
-plished by the schooling of God’s Providence. 
I believe that Puseyism, which now spreads its 
blighting influence over. England, will be 
turned, by God, into a means of advancing the 
cause of true religion. It is creating distinc- 
tions among men of all ranks and classes, and 
public attention and inquiry are being awakened 
by it, and the public condemnatios of evangel- 
ical Christians is being directed against it. 
You can, just now, scarcely travel in a public 
conveyance without being asked,in case youl. 
are an Episcopalian, whether you are a Pusey- 
ite—or, if you are a Presbyterian, whether you 
are in favour of the Free Church. There is 
being stirred up an interest in the work which 
God is carrying forward in our behalf, which is 
almost miraculous. May that Great Being} 
hasten the progress of that work still more ra- 
pidly. I fear I have already detained you too 
long. Permit me to say, that thete are circum- 


afford us the utmost encouragement. He is, in 
His good mercy, amazingly prospering our 
cause. Formerly, weseemed to be forgotten, like 
a drop of water ina bucket; but now new church- 
es are seen springing up within our bounds day 
after day—new congregations are being formed 
—and this has given us a fresh and a firmer 
hold upon public sympathy, and. increased 
claims to public attention. In Liverpool, there 
are large numbers of Scottish and Irish Presby- 
terians ; but how few of these are found wor- 
shipping God in the form which was taught to 
them in their childhood! They are found 
mingled and joined with the Baptists and other 
secis—men for whom we unquestionably enter- 
tain high respect. But if there be any virtue 
io PPesbyterianism—if the purity of its doctrines 
and the excellence of its discipline point it ont 
as pre-eminently calculated to sustain and ex- 
tend the religionof its Great Founder—we would 
_wish to impress it upon all who are found cir- 
camstanced. like the dispersed Presbyterians in 
Liverpool, that they should endeavour to bold 
by that formof faith and doctrine which once met 
their approval. It may be that they havea 
cold Scottish minister to address them, instead 
of one of your ardent countrymen, but, for the 
present, that cannot be helped. We would, how- 
ever, endeavour to do good to them, according 
as God. has given us power. We could. find 
active employment. for them in our Sabbath 
schools, and while we ‘strove to-render them 
serviceable to themselves.and the. cause of 
religion, we would be -helping ourselves in our 
labours as ministers of the Church of God. - 

-. L have but-one further remark to make before 


principles—atre-as yet very imperfectly under- 
stood amongst the people by whom we are sur- 
rounded ; and ‘hi 
pounded with respect to out position. We have, 
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selves under the shadow of her wings—and aM 


|.makiog her to bear much fruit to His own glo- 


of arriving at the rest provided for the people 
of God, when, arrayed in white robes, they 


opportunity afforded him of meeting with his 
‘Trish brethren on the occasion. 


-mously agreed to. 


Deputation, and conveyed to them the thanks 
of the Assembly. | 


putation, then addressed the Assembly in a lu- 
cid address on the present position of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 


help would be warmly responded to. 


probationers had proffered their services for one 


stances in Gad’s dealings with our Zion ‘which|. 


-on the Church of Scotland, but upon our. com- 


I conclude. Our principles—our Presbyterian} 


theories» have been pro-| 


| again and again, been enjoined to.repose confi | 
dence in ‘the Episcopal Ghurch—to seat our-} 
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“if 


has been promised to us.that,. having done so, 
our prosperity would be secure. Sir, | assert 
that we have tried'that ‘system long enough, 
and that it has utterly failed. 1 hold that it is 
our duty not only not to connect ourselves with 
any thing which we do not believe to be strict- 
ly Scripturat, but to oppose it. I do believe, 
Sir, that the severance of the Church of Scot. 
land has already been productive of great good, 
and that its results in the extension of vital.re-|. 
ligion will be incalculable. It is our duty, as 
branches of the ‘same Church, to sympathise 
with and assist one another, in these times of 
trial; and, if we fulfil-our daty faithfully and 
zealously, we may confidently trust to God for 
the prosperity of our common cause. In con- 
clusion, f rejoice that God is pouring out the 
spirit of grace and supplication upon his Church. 
‘God is. the hearer and answerer of. prayer; 
and, in - His late dealings with our Church, he} 
has assuredly manifested himself in this gra- 
cious character towards us. He has begun the 
work of ‘purification in His Church, and we 
cannot doubt that he will go on until he has 
purged her from every stain. He is now 


ry; and, so'surely as he has ¢ any 
good work, he will finish it. There may, it is 
true, be divisions and persecutions in our path 
before these results shall be accomplished ; but 
we have to rejoice that it is our King and Head 
himself who has promised the happy consum- 
mation. 
completed, we. shall have new difficulties to 
pass through—that heresies may arise among 
us, to try those whom it is God’s purpose to 
prove—but, nevertheless, the end which God 


no discouragement, then, tire our faitl; let no- 
thing slacken our energy, or destroy our hope 


shall rejoice the more that ‘they have been 
brought to that state of happiness through fiery 
trials. The Rev. gentleman concluded by 
thanking the Assembly for the attention’ with 
which he had been heard, and by expressing 
the gratification he had experienced from the 


A vote of thanks was proposed and unani- 


The Moderator then shortly addressed the 


Mr. Gray of Perth, one of the Scottish De- 


Dr. Edgar said he doubted not the cry for 
In the 
meantime, he was authorized to state, that two 


month each to the Free Church. 

Thursday, July 6.—The Assembly met at 
seven o’clock in the evening. 

Curistian Converts IN Taniti1. — Dr. 
Brown moved that a letter be written in the 
name of the Assembly, signed by the Modera- 
tor, and forwarded to the London Missionary 
Society, tendering to that body the sympathy 
of the Assembly, and an offer of ils co-opera- 
tion in any practicable plan for assisting and 
protecting the Christian converts in Otaheite 
and the other islands of the Society group, 
now under French rule. The necessity and 
importance of such a resolution would, he said, 
at once recommend it to the house; and it 
would, therefore, be superfluous in him to de- 
tain them by any observations in submitting it. 
The resolution passed by acclamation. 

Tue AssEMBLy’s Mission TO THE JEWs.— 
Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of this Mission, read 
the first Report of the Assembly’s Jewish Mis- 
sion. 

The Report having been unanimously agreed 
lo, 
Dr. Keith gave a detailed report of the suc- 
cess of the Jewish Mission generally with 
special reference to the missions of the Free 
Church. 

The Moderator then called on Mr. Makgill 
Crichton, who rose amid loud and continued 
cheers. 

Mr. Crichton stated, that at that late hour 
he would not detain the house long, as he 
would, perhaps, have another opportunity of 
addressing them. He would, therefore, mere- 
ly sny, that he rejoiced at being permitted to 
be present on that occasion, and at having an 
opportunity of witnessing the spirit. of unanimi- 
ty which characterized the proceedings of the 
house ; and he trusted that their deliberations 
would tend to promote the glory of the Church’s 
Head, and the good: of the people under their 
care. He considered it a great honour and 
privilege to be a witness of the noble contend- 
ings of the Free Church of Scotland in this day 
of darkness and defection; and he trusted the 
Lord would bring the Charch of his fathere 
out of the furnace, more beautiful and purer 
than she had ever been. He had had the hap- 
piness of being present at one of their General 
Assemblies before now; and he never would 
forget while he lived that solemn occasion—the 
feelings he then experienced, and the kindness 
he then received; and he deemed it a great 
privilege to have been then present, and to 
have witnessed the union betwixt the two Pres- 
byterian bodies in this country that was then 
celebrated. He might have an opportunity, 
either at a subsequent meeting of the Assem- | 
bly, or if they convened a public meeting, to 
state his views regarding the present position 
of the Free Church of Scotland—the difficulties 
we have to encounter—the efforts that we have 
been enabled to make, and the influence which 
recent events in Scotland must have, not only 


mon Protestantism, which is now in danger, 

The house then united in singing a portion o 
the 102d Psalm, from the 13th vérse; and the 
Moderator having offered up a short prayer, 
pronounced the apostolic benediction, and the 


Assembly adjourned, to meet for public business} that are agitating Scotland at the present mo- 
at twelve 


ck on Friday. | 

Friday, July 7.—Cuvurcn or Scortanp.—| 
The Rev. Dr. Brown rose and said—l have, 
Moderator, a number of. resolutions to bring 
forward respecting the present position of the 
Church of Scotland. In drawing up these re- 
solutions, I feli, Sir, that no apology was re- 
quired for the conduct of our brethren who 
formed the deputation to the Church of Scot- 
land, in the course they took, under the very 
delicate circumstances in which they were 
placed, in respect to that Church. I believe if 
they had stopped with the Residuary Assembly, 
we should not have been very well pleased, and 
this, in some measure, has been the cause that 
has induced me to approach this subject at the 
present time. was prevented, in the prow- 
dence of Almighty God, from attending that 
meeting;-and I shall now take the liberty of} 
staling my opinion of the course that we ought 
to have taken.ere this time. We.ought to have 
spoken.out more boldly, :and stated to.the Gov- 
ernment our opinion on the vital questions af- 
fecting that Chureh;. and 1 am sure, had we 
spoken out as -we ought to have done, therc 
would have been a better muster of votes in the 
House‘of. Commons.on Me.. Fox Maule’s.mo- 
tion. I am.-still.of opinion that. we ought, even 
at the eleventh hour—nay, even afier the. ele-} 


venth hour—to state our views to. them; an 


It.may be, that before the work is| Jesty’s Government. 


to office, except it be the desire to do good. 
has led us to hope for shall be attained. Let} He is possessed of wealth, I believe, as great as 
o.| that of Creesus, therefore it cannot be his de- 
sire for more wealth; and it is to be thought 
that, if our views were fairly pressed upon him, 


and loyal people. 


provinces of Upper and Lower Canada—which 
crown—deeply sympathise with their brethren 


ment that there is not such a thing as a Mode- 


place—an event which I believe to be a_ blot 
on the reign of our beloved Victoria, But mark 
the time, Sir, when this event took place. 
arm of the body politic was paralyzed—Rebec- 
ca and her daughters were on the point of an 
outbreak in Wales—the manufacturing districts 
of England were discontented and agitated— 
and as for Ireland, she was completely galvan- 


one would have almost imayined the people had 
all been affected with St. Vitus’s dance. No 
doubt the ministry felt alarm at such a state as 
the empire presented, and just at that very time 
the State physicians called in to their assistance 
another physician, who, no doubt, had been 
educated in the school of Mr. St. John Long; 
and what.does this fellow propound as a pana- 
cea for all the evils of the body politic. 
a dismemberment of the affections of the whole 
people of Scotland, as the only remedy likely to 
produce universal peace. All this happened 
just at the very time when Scotland was in a 
state of the utmost perce; when in most covn_| decided testimony in behalf of the Free Church 
ties of that country there was no-such thing as 
a jail to be seen. 
istry at the bar of public indignation for this of- 


opinions ; foreven my Lord John Russell, with 
all his pretensions to liberality, stepped out of 


hostility of an open enemy than confide in the 
_succour of a hollow friend. 


conscientious motives. It is surely the interes! 
of the Government to encourage talent; and 


themselves by their talents to stations of the 


(| On the plains of Ulster we have fought 


dj sum of 


though I have little hope of any good result— 
nay, even though we should fail altogether in 
effecting aniy purpose—we will still have 
done our duty in protesting against the insult 
and persecution offered to a free and loyal peo- 
ple—a persecution unexampled in the history 
of any free country; except, indeed; that of Ta. 
hiti, in the South Seas. We are told, Sir, that 
in ohe whole’shire in Scotland, under the sway 
of the’ Duke of Sutherland, the people are even 
refused to be allowed to purchase ground where- 
on to build a church in which they might wor- 
ship the God of their fathers. I do not know 
anything of the Duke of Sutherland; bat | 
cannot believe such conduct is sanctioned by his 
authority. - No, Sir; | am inclined to believe 
that the whole persecution emanates from some} 
hireling underling ; but even if this is not the 
case, surely the noble Duke is not aware of the 
blot such conduct-will make on his escutcheon 
in future generations. But even let us admit 
the worst; we are ull aware of the amiable kind- 
ness of heart of “my lord Morpeth, who, | be- 
lieve, is related to the noble Duke. ..1 think it 
would be advisable to call on him, and ask his 
lordship to accompany a deputation to the no. 
ble Duke, and I have no-doubt the hireling un- 
derling would be recalled, a betier man put in 
his place, and that the Christian people would 
be allowed to build their churehes and worship 
God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. [| am still of opinion, also, that we 
ought not to mistrust the members of her Ma- 
I cannot see what inte- 
rest the eminent Premier of the Government 
can have in persecuting the Church of Scotland. 
He has nothing, that I can see, to bind him 


he would not persevere in persecuting a brave 
We ought to ‘tell him 
that the whole of Ulster sympathises with the 
people of Scotland in their present difficulties ; 
we ought to tell him that the men who unite the 


are among the richest jewels in the British 
in Scotland. We ought to tell the Govern- 


rate in the whole Canadas. . 
In the meantime a great event has taken 


One 


ized from one end of the island to the other— 


Why, 


Now, Sir, I arraign the min- 


fenee. Ido not wish to balance them indiseri- 
minately, on account of their peculiar political 


his way to offer a gratuitous insult to the peo- 
ple of Scotland—and [ would rather trust the 


I entertain the 
most sovereign contempt for any man who pro- 
fesses one principle and practises another; but 
I shall always respect a man who acts from 


have not some of the people of Scotland elevated 


highest eminence? Ought they not to encou- 
rage industrious habits? ‘Though they are a 
persecuted people, there is not a nation on the 
face of the earth more industrious than the 
Scotch. Nay, I venture to say that no people 
could drain such an abundance as they have 
done out of so poor and barren a soil. The 
landlords of Scotland have had nothing to do 
but to pocket their well-paid rent; bat if soch 
persecution be carried on much longer as has 
been carried on for some time past in Scotland, |} 
itis fearful to contemplate the consequences. 
There is no saving but the peaceable and quiet 
inhabitants of Sutherlandshire may side with the 
inhabitants of our own county of ‘Tipperary. 
The landlords of Scotland may feel pleasure 
in seeing the gallant plumes of the military, or 
they may, perhaps, admire the beauty of the 
landscape as they see prison after prison, or 
police barrack after police-barrack, studding it 
here and there; but woe to them, for even in 
their own day they will feel its sad effects. If} 
there be one feeling more deeply rooted in the 
minds of the people of our own province, 
Ulster, than another, it is a lively sympathy| 
for the people of Scotland. ‘To insult them is 
to insult ourselves. - 1 have known instances 
of young men enlisting in the army, and their 
mothers have been for a time inconsolable ; but 
no sooner did it become known that their dar- 
ling boys had joined a Scottish regiment, than 
they dried up their tears, and blessed God that 
they were likely to be associated with virtuous, 
brave, and pious companions. And can it be 
possible that the Government: of the country 
would openly and wantonly insult such a peo- 


the battles. of liberty—and we are the main- 
stay of British connection.. Let us boldly tell 
the Government our opinions on the questions 


ment; let us tell them that, but for Ulster, they 
could not maintain the connection between 
England and Ireland. 
will reject our petitions and our counsel ; but I 
believe they will not be able to shake our loy- 
alty.. Yet, will it not be dangerous to insult 
us? No one, am sure, who listened to the 
heart-stirring addresses of our excellent friends, 
Dr. Smyth, Dr. Keith, and Mr. Gray, can wil- 
fully hang back; we must, Sir, feel constrain- 
ed to lend the people of Scotland all the aid 
that lies in our power. 7 | 
There were two additional resolutions which 
he should afterwards read, about which there 
had been some difference of opinion, and the 
sixth resolution, which pledged the body to 
raise a subscription for the support of the Free 
Church of Scotland. He might be permitted to 
say a few words on this subject regarding his 
own intentions; and he trusted that it was from 
no spirit of ostentation that he did so: but be 
had made up his mind, by. three or four instal- 
ments, to pay.to that Church the sum of five 
hundred pounds. . He. might be allowed to 
make a suggestion. and an offer, and it was, 
that if the:people of this very liberal town,— 
persons who many of them made such remark- 
able efforts to support their various missionary 


= 
would cheerfully. give. 1004, to. bring the sum 
up to 10.000/.. Dr. Brown thea eated his re- 
gret at the conduct of the Government, and his 
conviction that the recent proceedings were but 
part of a plan tbat had been concocted ten years 
since, to establish Prelacy in .leeland, and con- 
cluded by moving the following resolutions: 

“ That the thanks of. this, Assembly.be pre- 
sented to the distinguished deputation-of the 
Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland, who have 
given such a clear and satisiactory exposition 
of the grounds of their separation from: the 
State; and that this Assembly recognise their 
appearance as indicative of ‘that affectionate 
brotherhood which ought to subsist selideediacts 
sections of the Church $o entirely identified ja 
faith, in feeling, and in interest.) 2 

‘* That this Assembly cordially concur with 
the Free Church of Scotland in maintaining the 
sole Headship of Christ, the spiritual indepen 
dence of the Church, and the right of the Chrie 
tian people to the choice of theit pastors—prin- 
ciples for which that-Church haa been so nobly 
contending, and which this Assembly unite 
with her in holding to be alike -in accordance 
with the testimony of Scripture and the consti- 
tution of the Church of Scotlands. 

+ That this Assembly express theif.gratitude 
to Almighty God for having! enabled.the Free 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, in these days 
of defection and rebuke, to afford such a signal 
demonstration of the power of Christian princi- 
ple as is eminently fitted to silence the cavils of 
& gainsaying world, and to animate and unite 
the friends of evangelical truth and liberty, of 
every denomination, 

‘“* ‘That this Assembly, acknowledging that, 
when one member of Christ’s body suffers, the 
others should suffer with it; and that the Free 
Church of Scotland is now suffering, with un- 
surpassed fidelity, in defence of principles alike 
sacred to both Churches—calling to. mind the 
numberless claims which that Church has to 
their gratitude and love, and considering the 
duties arising from. that singularly. happy con- 
dition which the Irish Presbyterian Church at 
present enjoys—feel called on by every motive 
of gratitude, of affection, justice, and self-de 
fence, to aid them by every means: in their 
power in that glorious struggle in which they 
are engaged for the kingly prerogative of Christ, 
and the religious liberties of His people. : 

“‘ That a Committee be appointed to prepare 
a suitable address to the Free Church of Scot» 
land, and to suggest such measures 8s may be 
best fitted to obtein for her that substantial aid 
which it is the duty of this Church to render 
under her present difficulties. “That a subscrips 
tion be new opened in aid of the Church of 
Scotland, and that all our congregations be ap- 
pealed ta on the subject.” 

Counsellor Gibson did not. wish to say any 
thing, or to enter into any topic that might pos- 
sibly divide the Assembly; but there was one 
omission in the resolutions moved by: Dr. Brown 
which he wished to see supplied. He thought 
that these resolutions. were deficient in not dis- 
linctly stating their approval of the conduct 
pursued by their Deputation to the late Assem- 
bly of the Established Church of Scotlard. 
He thought it was necessary for them to state 
their approval of the course pursued by the 
Deputation, on account of its members who had 
discharged their mission to the Scottish Assem- 
bly; but of all things he thought it most impe- 
rative upon them, at this time, to give a Very 


of Scotland—to give their deeided approval of 
tle conduct of their Deputation throughout 
those most important proceedings—and their 
firm opinion. that the Free Protesting Church 
was that which alone they could recognise as 
the Church of Scotland, as:those whovheld the 
principles that had so long been cherished by 
the Presbyterians of Ulster—the -principles of 
those, of whom it had been their noblest boast 
that they were descendants. ‘The transactions 
in which they were now engaged would become 
matter of history, and they must not in their 
resolutions leave their opinions to be implied, 
but state distinctly their approval of the conduct 
of the Deputation, He held that they were 
bound to do this as a solemn duty which they 
should perform even to the Established Church 
of Scotland—as a solemn duty incumbent on 
them to the gentlemen who composed their 
aide apy a solemn duty to the Free 
Chureh of Scotland, but as a solemn duty, 
above all, to Him who is head over all things 
for the good of His Church. — He regretted that 
Dr. Brown had thought that they should step. 
in to negotiate betwixt the Church of Scotland 
and the Government. He thought that they 
should not do that which the members of the 
Free Church themselves did sot think it right 
to do. If they had abandoned .negotiation as 
a chase that, in their opinion, could yield no 
quarry whatever, they (the members of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland) could not step 
in as self-constituled negotiators to mediate for 
them. 
Dr. Brown intimated that he did not purpose. 
that, 
Mr. Gibson said he felt bound to say that it 
was beyond their course of duty to take-up this 
negotiation—to become, as it were, intruders 
in it, and to step in to.do that which the.mem- 
bers of the Free Church of Scotland say .them- 
selves they will not do. ile.must also decided- 
ly state his objection to go to the-Government, 
and use any merely political language whatever. 
This quarrel was above and, beyond all: merely 
political considerations. Whatsoever they did 
in this matter, they must do as in tbe sight of 
| God, and not in the sight of men. They must 
go into this. matter om far higher reasons 
than the paltry considerations of party. . Mere 
party politics were the concerns of time alone; 
they might be confined to their own neighbour- 
hood, to their own locality and diatrict,-but this 
was a matter which regarded the Church of 
Christ, and which was far. above all political 
matters. He regretted deeply that it has been 
said that they should go forward to Sir Robert 
Peel, on grounds of mere political expediency. 
He had taken down the words, and he thought 
it was political expediency, when they were 
asked to go forward to Sir Robert Peel, and tell 


It may be that they} him that the Presbyterians of Ulster were the 


Dr. Brown thought that, Mr. Gibson. was out 
The Moderator gave his reasons for believing 
that Mr. Gibson was in order, and had a@ right, 
which be might or might not wave, to follow 
the stntemenis. and arguments that had been 
Dr. Cooke must say that he thought Mr. Gib- 
son perfecily in order, although he did not 
agree in his opinion regarding negotiations 
Mr. Gibson has. been very anxious that his 
‘statements should be free from any personal 
application, for if there was any man amongst 
them whose character as a firm Presbyterian 
stood higher amongst them than another, it 
was Dr. Brown; but just in proportion to; his 
independence and high character, so far, if 
expressed an.opinion at variance with the opin- 
ions which he (Mr. G,) believed to be correct ; 
_did he consider it more incumbent. on him. to 
‘state his own viéws,.and his dissent, from that 
opinion. But he insisted that the loyalty of the 
Presby terians of ister was and ought to be 


efforts—if they would raise amongst themt 
9900/, during the next tem years, be 


beyond suspicion. No change in circumstances, 


in lapse of time—no insult should induce them 
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Presbyt 


te 


to cease from upholding the 


waited kingdom. There were considetations 
of party, or even of cobduct, pui toWards| 
themselves that could#hake 


¢ould not doubt but, as loyaPsubjects, and a 


jet the Government pursue what) pou 
they pleased, they would still adopt the 


course that, in aech circumstances, it was their 
duty to follow ; and he did hope, if ever the 
hour of trial came, which might be nearer than 
many among them now supposed, that no con- 
siderations of condtict pursued towards them 
avould ever'inflsence the determination | of the 
of Ulster; ‘and though there 
might-be some to whom they had formerly giv- 
en the ‘right’ hand of fellowship; ‘whom they 
might then ‘have against them; ‘yet there were 
“no circumstances ‘whatever—and he felt it his 
-daty ds an elder of the Church in this place 
here to make the’statement—there were no cir- 
comstances—no0 course of conduct that had 
been, or might yet be pursued by those in pow-. 
ia this land—no possible of thit 
mature—no insults, ‘no -injuties, on which the 
loyalty of the Presbyterians would be depen- 
dent.» Mr. Gibson then to 
@pinion rding the Free Protestin urc 

of He rejoiced at the 
of the: presence of the Spirit of God amongst 
them=he believed ‘that the time might come, 
‘when in this country, they might be: sed to 
#imilar dangers, and he'also’ believed that the 
éafety-of the Presbyterians of Ireland might 
depend upon their incorporation with the Free 
Church of Scotland, which was the only 
Church: holding: the identical principles that 
ya and‘could support. It was 
only -by: firmly holding those principles, and 
By the blessing of upon them, that fhe 
i | of Ireland could expect to go for- 
ward stccessfally; and they could not antici- 
pate to do this by any common power—not by 
the wisdom of this world, but the wisdom that 
‘cometh down from on high—wisdom that was 
not confined: to the things of time, but extended 
to those’ of ‘eternity. For the reasons he stated 


_-|had he proposed the following additional reso- 
2 


“ ‘Phat the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
esteem it the highest privilege to have been al- 
lowed, in. the present day, to witness the noble 
testimony which the Free Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland’ has been honoured in bearing to 
the-great:truths for which our common fore- 


- fathers in olden times contended; and that we 


feel: at liberty to recognise that Charch alone as 
the ‘legitimate representative of those from whom 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland has always 
regarded it the noblest distinction to. be de- 

;-and we therefore feel constrained to 


_ express our unqualified approval of the conduct 


gf our Deputation appointed to represent us in 
the last General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, in tabling their commission before the 
“General Assembly of the Free Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland.” 

.. Mr. Denham wished it to be understood that 
the Committee had consulted the Deputation, 
and were desirous of inserting such a resolution 
‘as this if it had been deemed necessary. 

- .De. Brown stated his agreement with the 
terms of the resolution, although he did not con- 
sider it necessary. 

- “The resolutions were then agreed to. — 

“De. Brown:then moved the following resolu- 
tion, which was agreed to: | 


“ That.the late disruption of the Church of 


Scotland, together with many other alarming 
circumstances of those eventiul times, demand 
on the part of this Church more than ordinary 
efforts in maintaining and promoting her pecu- 
liar: principles, and that the ministers of this 
Assembly be earnestly recommended to devote 
increased attention to the inculcation of these 


principles upon their people; especially of the 


Mr. Makgill Crichton was introduced to a 
crowded house, at eight o’clock, amid loud ap- 
plause, nd addressed the audience, in a length- 
‘ened and eloquent speech, on behalf of the Free 
Church of Scotland. About half past nine, it 
was proposed that a collection in aid of the 
fands of the Free Church should be taken up, 
which was at once agreed to. The greatest 
enthusiasm manifested itself pentog. all who 
were present. After the collection, Mr. Crich- 
ton again spoke for about halfan hour. Alt 
the.close of his speech, the amount of the ap- 

was announced, amid vehement cheers, to 
be £2250. This was afterwards increased to 
epwards of £2300. 

Dr. Edgar then rose and said, he woold 
take that opportunity of bringing before the 
meeting a few statements which, he wes 
certain, would be interesting to all their 
friends then assembled. A few friends who had 
‘been with Mr. Makgill Crichton in the morn- 
‘ing were unanimous in the opinion, in the first 
place, that the effort now about to be made per- 
fectly and substantially on behalf of the breth- 
ren of the Church of Scotland should receive 
the sanction of that venerable Assembly.— 
‘That sanction had been already received, and 
resolutions had gone forth from that house to 
express the mind of the body on that matter. 
They had been of the opinion, in the next 
at that the effort should be commenced now 
‘jn that Assembly, so that an example might be 
‘set, and a tone given tothe whole province by 
‘the proceedings of that night, and that, having 
‘commenced the effort in Belfast, and given such 
contributions as God might enable them to do 
jn so great a cause, Mr. Crichton and the mem- 
bers of the deputation should visit some of the 
principal towns in the province, for the purpose 
of ae the subject prominently and imme- 
diately be 
happy to be able to announce that arrange- 
‘ments had been made for Mr. Crichton’s visit- 
‘ing such towns as Ballymena, Londonderry, 
‘Newry, Armagh, and Coleraine, in the course 
of the énsuing week. Public meetings would 
‘be held in: these towns, and the position and 


rising generation.” 


claims of the Free Church would. be set before 


the minds of the people in a clear light. It had 


‘been ‘Suggested to him that subscription lists| 
‘should be opened that evening ; and one friend 


‘who was very modest, and did not wish his 
‘fiame to: be mentioned, had expressed his wil- 
lingness'to give 1502. as a commencement. 
‘Another had offered his name for 1007. And 
passing down the aisle, he came to his friend 
‘and brother, Dr. Cooke, who had given 1001. 
also. Several others gave 10/. and 201. each, 
‘go that without going a yard from where he 
-was standing, in less than halfan hour he had 
‘obtained 7000. 
'" Dr. Cooke then said he wished to state to 
the meeting the principle on which he had been 
‘induced to give so large a sum, which was be- 
yond his ordinary means. It had pleased Dr. 
‘Eagar to give Mr. Morgan credit for consult- 
ing his wife. He (Dr. Cooke) was far more 
accustomed to that kind of government than 
‘Mr. Morgan. ‘The misfortune was, that he (Dr. 
Cooke) was not only under the government of 
‘his wife, but that of his daughters. He had 
held a family parliament on the subject. Du- 
ring the last month they had held no less than 
four sessions on the matter; and the result 
“had been, that they had determined to give up 
all the wines which might have been used 
“hitherto at his table. So he gave his friends 
‘fair warning, that from that day forward they 
‘would have nothing but cold water or tea. - By the: 
“way, he had proposed tothe supreme family judi- 
‘catory, that if they would give up their tea he’ 
“would give 2008. to the Church of Scotland. 
“There were some scruples as to obtaining the: 


4 royal assent to this measure—but he had alrea- 


dy obtained two votes in its had 
some hopes of finally passing it. In the mean 
‘time, he bad the greatest satisfaction in offer- 
“ing 1008. to the. fund, afd ‘bis subscription had 


‘hig inmost heart. 


‘Mr. Morgan then briefly addressed the house, 


re the minds of the people. He was | 


| 


the necessity apd, importance of contti-| 
they should think] 
of offe 


would be of ag much practical value as ten 


the collection had been taken up for. 
Protesting Church of Scotland,, 
-- Dr. Cooke rose and said that he hoped there 
would not be “found a minister, in connexion 
with their-body,-whose same would not appear 
on Dr. Edgar’s list. “They should bear in mind 
that the contribution of 11. now, would be of} 
more service than 101..a year hence. How- 
ever, to render the effort in behalf of the Free 
Church of Scotland effectual, he would remind: 
them that the Deputation would, in the course 
of a few days, visif ‘their. respective districts ; 
and he hoped that those members of Assembly | 
who did not contribute now, would be prepared 
whenever Mr, Crichton and his colleagues call-|_ 
ed.upon them, to give according to the means). 
with which God had blessed them, 

| \A great number of sums. was handed in, 
several of which were from individuals of very 
homble circumstances, and the announcement} 
of which was hailed with loud and general ap- 


plause. 


Deputation.—The Moderator rose and said— 
You yesterday passed unanimously a nolice, 
‘that the thanks: of this Assembly should be 
given to those illustrious men who have attended 
as a deputation from the Free Protesting Church 
of Scotland. ds it your opinion that the time for 
so doing has arrived, or is it the wish of the As- 
sembly to defer it to some future sitting? The 
Moderajor continued—Mr. Gray, and gentlemen, 
I regret that it is out of my power to return 
thanks personally to that worthy brother who 
addressed us so eloquently the night before 
last,as he had to leave here on account of pe- 
culiar circumstances. 
thanks are very often empty compliments— 
words that proceed only from the lips, and not 
_ from the heart. 
to you, however, are not of this stamp, but are 
the genuine outpouring of a grateful people, to 
that noble band, whom you here represent, and 
who have suffered so largely for the cause ol 
true religion. 
say it is the opinion of all this body, that these 
men have been subjected to no ordinary temp- 


your forefathers knew what they were contend- 
ing for. 
plain course of duty. 
either to preach certain doctrines or suffer per- 
secution, I admit, of no ordinary character ; 
but you were not called on to preach doctrines 
different from those you formerly held; and 
the course with you, to appearance, might have 


actuated by the highest and most holy motives. 
You might have retained your temporalities, 
and have satisfied your conscience with the re- 


her. 
example in this most Christian warfare. 
are also indebted to you for the spirit-stirring 
addresses delivered in this house, and through 


Christian enterprises. 
Marriage Appeal. —The Moderator said, i! 


what they had probably all heard from other 
sources, that contrary, he might say, to all 
expectation, the twelve Judges of England had 
unanimously given it as their opinion to the 
House of Lords, that marriages celebrated by a 
Presbyterian minister, in cases where one ¢f the 
| parties is attached to the Established church, 
are illegal or -invalid, thus virtually declaring 
that Presbyterian ministers, according to the 
laws of the land, are not competent to the pro- 
per discharge of ministerial acts. This deci- 
sion of the Judges comes before you now in 
precedence to all other business, and you will, 
of course, take this into your consideration. [t 
remains for us to determine on what we ought 
to do. 


the Judges, he would just say that, whether they 
had or had not legally degraded the ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church with respect to 
their ministerial character, it was pretty clear 
that this was neither more nor less than the 
opening wedge with which it was intended to 
split in pieces the Presbyterian Church. It was 
the beginning of woes; and they were bound 
to put themselves in an attitude of defence now 
in the coming of the evil day. What they were 
now to do was to consult and deliberate con- 
cerning the best means of protecting themselves 
from coming calamities, and at all events they 
were called upon to lift up the voice of testi- 
mony against such a procedure. 


rence with what had fallen from Dr. Brown. 
He was heartily convinced that he was right in 
the remarks which he had made regarding the 
prospect of troublesome times for our Zion. 
Such a decision as that returned by the Judges 
could only be regarded as the shadow of oppo- 
sition and persecutions, such as their. fathers ex- 
sg in the dark days of King Charles the 


Presbyterians of Ireland, and to the Govern- 
ment, explicitly to make the statement which 
he had now made, and he begged to assure the 
house that it was no new opinion of his. They 
should appoint a Committee, and give its mem- 
bers time to prepare resolutions bearing on the 
subject. 
of Assembly should write letters to every mem- 
ber of the Lords and Commons whom they 
knew, soliciting their interest, and claiming 
their assistance in the House of Parliament in 
the present emefgency. 


tee was appointed to prepare resolutions on this 
subject... 


date of our latest accounts. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


congregational meeting was held in the above 
church, for the purpose of appointing a Com 
mittee to promote the interests of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 
was.unanimously called to the chair, who, after : 
constituting the meeting with a most solemn and 
impressive prayer, proceeded to state the object 
of the meeting, and, in doing so, gave a clear 
‘and deeply interesting account of the principles 
for which the Church of our fathers had been 
honoured to contend—principles, he justly ob- 
served, which were based and founded upon the} ¢ 
“ Word of the living 
only worth contending for, but worth dytng for.) , 
The elders and other members of the Church, 
in proposing the various resolutions, seemed to 
feel it an incumbent duty to forward the inter- 
est of the Free Church of their fatherland ; and 
it is also worthy of remark, that the greatest 
unanimity prevailed. 
carried without a single dissentient voice. There 
seemed to be but one feeling pervading the 
meeting, and that was, that they were met for 
the consideration of a most solemn question. 
To the other Presbyterian Churches throughout. 
England (who have not yet declared the 
we would say, “ go and do likewise.” If your 
ministers do not see it their duty, see it to be 
yours; and if you' know aught of that “ glori-| | 
ous liberty wherewith Christ maketh his people} 
| free,” you must take a stand for the truth. 
“at least the recommendation, that it came from) : o 


“to‘add to them. 


“Wes 


ring: and showing, from abe pecolia 
ror tu tha 


THE 
it one*paund: now) SA FURDAYT; AUGUST 1843. thenave a fewwere placed 


7 { «throughout the whole. During the proceedi and give an account of their reception: here 
PRESBY TE LAN] of the first day, there was perhaps Shcartetle they will speak in much more enthusiastic 
of constraint, ,originating in| terms on the subject than [ am employing.— 
Besides the great. meeting at Exeter Hall oo} 
Wednesday, they have held other meetings 


some slight 


—a want, for a few hours, of that enthusiasm 


nde.at the eod of twelve months, 
‘The Assembly having resumed business after 


Txams—Three Dollars if paid within six months, or Two 
and Fifty Cents i 


witnessed in the same hall during the meeting of @rin the weck. On Monday, they met in 
the Free Assembly, and well remembered by t esleyan Centenary Hall, when Mr. Far- 


. Dollars in advance. 


the. Free 


Saturday, July 8.—Thanks.to the Scottish 


My respected friends, 


The thanks I haye to convey 


You may believe me when | 


tation. In former trials for conscience’ sake, 


It was then a plain question, and a 
They were compelled 


been easy, had you not been men who were 


flection that, if the Church of your fathers 
were bound to the earth, the fault was not 
yours, for you wished to reform and beautify 
We are deeply indebted to you for nnd 

e 


the influence of which we have been enabled to 
commence so auspiciously the subscription for 
the purpose of aiding you in your noble and 

Monday, July 10.—The Decision in the 


was his painful duty to communicate officially, 


Dr. Brown.—With regard to the decision of 


Dr. Cooke must express his perfect concur- 


rst. He felt that he owed. it to himself, to the 


i 


He recommended that the members 


After some. further conversation, a Commit- 


he Assembly were still in session at the 


On Tuesday evening, the 27th of June last, a 


The Rev. Mr. Wallace 


God,”—principles not 


The resolutions were 


ves), 


"We ought to bear one another's burdens, not 


tions are crowded out this week, in consequence 
‘of the quantity of Foreign Religious Intelli- 


Jersey.—The next term of the Princeton The- 
ological Seminary will open, with the leave of 
Providence, on the last Thursday of August, 
29th instant. | 


have occupied the first page of our paper this 
week with an account of the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland. Our readers will find the proceed- 
‘ings unusually interesting this year. The mem- 
bers of the deputation to the Church of:Scotland| 4 
gave in their report, after which the deputation 
from the Free Church of Scotland, consisting 
of Dr. Smyth of Glasgow, Dr. Keith of St, Cy- 
tus, and Mr, Gray of Perth, were heard. The} 
resolutions agreed to by the Assembly must be 
exceedingly gratifying to the friends of evangeli-| 
cal religion throughout the world, and give more 
full assurance to the ministers and members of 
the Free Church of Scotland of the absolute ne- 
cessity and true wisdom of the course they 
adopted in separating from the Establishment. 
The Assembly were still in session at the date 
of our latest papers. 


offence to our Baptist brethren; and the paper 
above named has in a tone any thing but cour- 


some weeks after its publication, and then on 
the eve of our Icaving the city; the second is 
brought under our notice at a distance from 


any statement corrective of error which may 


accountable for all our correspondents may 
say, unless we endorse their statements; and 


case is in error, let the statement he has made 


spirit, and our columns shall be open for its 
admission, 
and certainly a very fair one, for we thus let the 
aggrieved speak for themselves, which is a good 
deal more than can be said by some of our testy 
reprovers. We have no doubt that our corres- 
pondent in speaking of the essential qualifications| 
of baptism as held by the Baptists, spoke of the 
state of sentiment in his own neighbourhood; 


himself. If we editorially fall into error, we 
are always ready to retract it when it is pointed 
out; and the assertion of the Record to the 
contrary is a slander. 
the case adverted to we fell into any error. The 
Baptists who deny a Christian name and cha- 
racter to those who have not been immersed, 
and who shut them out from their communion for 
this only reason, do thus virtually make this 
ordinance, as thus administered, the sum of 
Christianity. This is our inference, it is our 
opinion. 
fact be otherwise, if the Baptists really believe 
that no man’s salvation is endangered by not 
being immersed, then we ask why is this pecu- 
liarity held upso prominently? Why regarded 
as so important as to give them their denomi- 
national distinction? Why so much zeal ex- 
pended in proclaiming and urging it? 


Our Baptist contemporaries seem to think that 
they have a peculiar privilege in commenting 
on the peculiarities of others, while they are 
inflamed at the temerity of those who venture to 
retort. They can say that infant Baptism, one 
of the most precious doctrines of the Presbyte. 
rian Church, “is a relic of Popery,” but when 
we say, that like the papists, they too much re- 


with being slanderers. 
sprinklers,” but it would be horrible irreverence 


matters there should be reciprocal rights. 


—We learn from our late foreign papers that} 
the services and meetings in commemoration of 


Tuesday evening;July 1th, in Canonmills’ 
Hall, Edinburgh; when an excellent sermon 
was preached by Dr. Symington, from John, 
xiii, 34, The audience was numerous and at- 


tentive. 


was an unusually large meeting in the Hall, 
when Addresses were made by Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers and others. 


following extract from an editorial notice of 
the celebration in the Edinburgh Witness : 


sembly has been celebrated in Canonmills’ Hall ; 
and we are sure that we speak the minds of 


we say, that the mode and spirit of its celebra- 


of catholic Christianity on the one hand, and 
of the Presbyterian form of Church government} 
on the other, could have anticipated or desired. 
‘We do not forget that the Presbyterian church- 
es, true to the principles of Scripture and off Warder says:—- __ 
‘Protestantism, have ever disclaimed all super- 
stitious reverence for holidays, and all adula- 
tion of the dead, as if to them, and not to God, 
were due the glory of what they were honour- 
ed'to do. “But while we hold that, with all the 
firmness of a first principle, we cannot refuse to 
recognize the good 
enabled the fathers to accomplish; and of their 
manifold blessings transmitted to us, not the 


fession of Faith, and the Catechisms. 
ness of the Commemoration proceeded, the first 


thing that must have struck him was-the ‘har- 
“mony and brotherly-kindness that reigned 


multitudes now again convened ;_ but as the bu-|, mer, a most worthy member of that denom- 
siness advanced, all that woreaway and the| ination, occupied the chair. — That was one 
whole of the Assembly was fused into one com-| proof of his attachment to the cause of the Free 
mon mass, firmly and conscientiously holding} Church. He gave another and still more un- 


ei—the essentials of} equivocal—he gave his cheque for the priacely 


in unison the great capita fid 3 
the faith—while they agreed to differ on their} sum of £200. Several donations of £20 were 
made at the same time; many of £10 found their 


complexional and denominational distinctions. 

From Dr. William Symington’s admirable ser-) way into the Free Church treasury; sums of 

mon on the evening of ‘Tuesday, to Dr. Cand-| £5 were announced in rapid succession ; while 

lish’s closing address on Thursday, the same] the sovereigns were sent in, in showers, At the 

feeling reigned, only deepening and growing] meeting in the Rev. Dr. Reid’s chapel (a few 
| doors from the church of the AMfoderate Mr. 


more intense towards the close, insomuch that 

it was obvious, even to a casual observer, that} Maclashan), Dr. Reid proposed that they should 
the members were drawf closer and closer to| pledge themselves to raise £100 for the Free 
each other, and met in warmer and more cor-| Church, and he asked all who concurred in the 
dial greetings, just in proportion as they knew/ proposal not to hold z their hands, but to 
each other better. stand up. [n a moment, literally in a moment, 
Tt would be invidious, in such a case, to| the entire assemblage were on their feet. At 
signalize any individual. There was one man| the meeting at the Rev. Mr. Lewis’ Independent 
Chapel, Islington, the Messrs. Spicers, the 


present, however, with whom no one would 
seek to be compared; and we must say that,| wholesale stationers in Bridge’s street; Black- 
great as Dr. Chalmers has, for more than aj friars, and who are, I ought to remark, Volun- 
uarter of a century, been in all that is Chris-| taries, gave the deputation a cheque for the 
tian and high-principled, we never thought him| handsome sum of £50. Messrs. Alexander 
so great as on ‘Thursday last. Without com | Grant & Co., 2, Clement’s court, Wood street, 
promising:by one jot the principles which he} Cheapside, either have given, or are to give, 
has always advocated, and with an honesty| the sum of £30, contributed by themselves and 
which elicited the admiration of all, Dr. Chal-|.a few friends. An officer in Woolwich, whose 
mers laid down those principles on which con-| name I[ cannot mention at present, who has been 
cord might prevail among all the churches} lately brought to the knowledge of the truth 
which heldthe Head ; and we cannot help say- by | believe, the preaching of the Rev. Mr. 
| jag, thathad the commemoration led to nothing tidnison there, puts down his name for £100. 
but that wonderful address, it would have amply} At the door of Exeter Hall on Wednesday, as 
the great meeting was dispersing, the large 


warranted all the preparations that were made 
: | sum of £108 was put into the plates. I make 


for it. 
‘¢ And it were well could the attention of all| these references merely as specimens of metropo- 
litan sympathy and liberality. I could men- 


the churches be henceforth fastened on the 

broad, plain grounds which are now laid down] tion many more large sums in the shape of 

for a holy catholic union among all that hold| contributions towards the Funds of the Free 

the truth of God regarding the Redeemer, as | Church which have been or are to be made ; 

Prophet, Priest, and King. This we hold to| but itis better, perhaps to defer them until they 
are brought before the public in the imposing 


be the prime fruit likely to be produced by 

these meetings. Principles were announced,| form of a long list. ‘The deputation leave Lon- 

unfolded, and cordially responded to, which| don on Monday, in order that they may be pre- 

may form the basis of such an union at no dis-| sent at a great meeting to be held in Manches- 
ter on Tuesday—at which meeting, the Mayor 


tant day; and we cherish the hope, that ere 
many years—we had almost said months—| who is an Independent is to preside. As I said 
ina late communication, let the friends of the 


elapse, the bands of Christian brotherhood will 
Free Church in Scotland, and every where, as 


be drawn tighter than they have been for ages, 
and that a anion, not merely of profession or| they read these most gratifying statements, 
* Thank God and take courage.” | 


principle, but of practice and vigorous co-oper- 
The first tist of collections and contributions 


ation, willbe formed among all the evangelical 

churches is the land. Standing mid-way be-| . 

tween Episcopacy on the one ad ae Con. in London, in connection with the meeting in 

gregationalism on the other, Presbyterianism| Exeter Hall, amounted to £4745. 9s. 11d. Va- 
rious valuable coins, articles of jewelery and 
vertu, have likewise been presented. The Edin- 


may ‘‘druw down the one and draw up the 
other”—it may attract to itself the best, the ca- 

burgh Witness in reference to our own church 
says: 


tholic of all denominations, so as to form one 

united and well-compacted whole. The Com-} 

mittee named by the Assembly for missionary 

and other purposes is a stepping-stone to this;| ‘We may mention in connection with this 
subject, that we have been much delighted with 
the proceedings of the American Presbyterians. 
Instead of sending mere bags of wind across the 


and acting on the aphorism announced near 
the commencement of the proceedings, praying 

Atlantic in the form of empty compliments, they 
have manifested the most kind and Christian 


more over ‘he puints on which Christians differ, 
and communing more on the points on which 

regard to our actual circumstances. Let all 
our friends yo and do likewise. 


they agree, it may yet be seen in our day, that 
Christian men are indeed and in truth imbued 
with the spirit-of their Lord. ‘There is a com- 
mon enemy—Pupery, or Puseyism, boldly tak-|  * The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
ing the fied; let there be a combined effort} Church in the United States of America, be- 
against it; and in promoting that object, the} fore its sessions closed, expressed its cordial 
commemoration of the Westminster Assembly| approval of the proceedings of the Non-Intru- 
has done more than perhaps any single event| sionists, and recommended all the congrega- 
that has héppened for acentury past. We are| tions under its care to take up collections during 
sure it will gratify the friends, of catholic reli-| the current year, to be transmitted to the Rev. 
gion to learn, that the proceedings of this me-| Drs. Chalmers, Gordon, and Candlish, minis- 
morable Assembly are to be laid before the pub-| ters; and Alerander Dunlop, Esq., and Sir 
lic. Arrangements, we understand, have been| David Brewster, Elders, ‘to be appropriated 
as they may think most subservient to the inte- 
rests of the Church with which they are con- 
nected.” ‘We have no doubt that the news 
from Scotland which has since reached the 
United States will tend greatly to swell the 
amount of contributions in behalf of the Free 
Church.” 


‘To communica-|: 


Princeton, New 


PreseyTerian IN IrELAND.—We 


Tue Baptist Recorv.—We sometime since 
published a **Conversation on Baptism,” from 
a respected correspondent, which has given great! 


teous, charged us with uttering and propagating 
falsehood. Now we reply that.the first notice 
taken of this article did not meet our eye until 


home, and we promptly reply, that it has al- 
ways been our practice to admit into our paper 


have been previously published. We are not 


we are ready to admit replies from any quarter 
which question matters of fact as communicated 
by them. If our correspondent in the present 


be disproved in a communication of the right 


This we regard as the true course 


made by the Committee for publishing the es- 
says from the MSS. of their authors, so as to. 
form a yolame; and treatises from Drs. Chal- 
mers, Cunningham, King (of Glasgow), Har- 
per, and Candlish, and Messrs. McCrie, He- 
therington, Brown, and others, on the topics 
which they discussed, will tend both to spread 
the interest and deepen the good effects of this 
Assembly. The applause with which they were 
received by those who heard them, leaves no 
room to question the reception they will mect 
with from ‘he public.” 


but be this as it may, he is able to answer for 


Now we deny that in 
ImpupeENcE.—The Commercial Advertiser 


says: ‘“ One of the newly elected school-officers 
—of the class now labouring to build up an 
array of heathen schools—the other day stalk- 
ed into one of the primary schools of the Pub- 
lic School Society, in the city of New York, 
and demanded of the teacher that. she cease 
from reading the Bible on the opening of her 
school, on pain of having her salary stopped ! 
The lady teacher very properly informed the 
intruder that she should omit reading the Bible 
to her charge, only when directed to do so by 
those who placed her there. 


Tue Free PresByTERIAN CuuRcH oF Scor- 
Lanp.—Our Scotch papers received by the last 
steamship are filled with the proceedings of the 
Free Church congregations in their efforts to 
build churches. We have given copious ex- 
tracts from the papers, which will be found in 
another column, under the head of the Church 
of Scotland 

The depttation from the Free Church of Scot- 
land appointed to visit London, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, are in the highest degree delighted 
with the Christian kindness and cordiality of the 
reception they have met with from all Evange- 
lical denominations. ‘The Edinburgh Witness 


says :— 

“The kindness they have received has far 
surpassed their most sanguine expectations, 
and has, in many instances, been expressed not 
merely in words, but in handsome donations to 
the Building Fund of the Free Church. It re- 
quires only ‘hat the field be cultivated, in order 
to produce an abundant harvest. Many of the 
most eminent ministers among the English Evan- 
gelical Dissenters have most kindly and cordi- 
ally invited the ministers of the Free Church to 
preach in their pulpits, and to make collections 
among their people, and we trust that deputa- 
tions will beimmediately despatched to England 
for this purpose. <A suggestion was thrown out 
by Dr. Halley, a distinguished Independent 
minister in Manchester—who spoke with great 
ability and eloquence at the meeting which the 
Deputation held in that town—that a collection 
should be méde in the churches of all the Eng- 
lish Evangelical Dissenters, in aid of the Build- 
ing Fund of the Free Church, on the Anniver- 
sary, in August, of the Bartholomew Act, by 
which, after the restoration of Charles II., 
two thousand of the best and holiest of her 
ministers were driven forth from the Church of 
‘England. ‘The moral influence, as well as the 
pecuniary results, of such a mode of commem 
orating St. Bartholomew’s* day, would be great 
and valuable, and we trust the suggestion will 
not be lost sight of. One of the most gratify- 
ing and important results of the course that has 
been fullowed—the position that has been taken 
—by the Free Church, is, that it has algeady 
operated very powerfully, and, we have no 
doubt, will continue to do so still more exten- 
sively, in uniting together in kindly feeling and 
friendly co-operation the different bcdies of 
Evangelical Christians, in the promotion of the 
common cause of their common Lord and 
Master, and in resisting the assaults of their. 
‘common enemies, Popery, Puseyism, and Eras- 
lianism. 


The London Correspondent of the Dundee| 


How then can we retract? If the 


Cottece Honours.—aAt the Commencement 
of Hanover College, Indiana, the degree of 
D. D. was conferred upon Rev. Thomas C. 
Reed, Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in 
Union College, New York, and upon Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Breckinridge, of Louisville, Kentucky. 


We cannot conclude without a single remark. 


ANIMAL oR Orcanic CHEMISTRY IN ITS 
APPLICATION To PHystoLocy AND PaTHoLocy, 
by Justus Leibig, M.D.—Messrs. James M. 
Campbell & Co., have issued as a companion to 
the Agricultural Chemistry, this profound work 
of one of the ablest Chemists of the age. Its 
character is already so well known, that it is 
only requisite for us to call attention to this 
edition. It is printed on good paper, and in 
clear legible type, in an octavo volume. Price 
twenty-five cents, 

More Burnine or Bistes.—The Protestant 
Vindieator; contains a letter from a clergyman 
in Mexico, New York, in which he states that 
the ladies in his charge furnished all the Roman 
Catholic families within their bounds with copies 
of the Bible, which they received with readi- 
ness ; but as soon as the priest came, the Bibles 
were all collected together and publicly burned 
in the streets. 


y on a religion of sacraments, we are charged 
They can call us “ baby 


n us to call them “plungers.” Surely in such 


Br-Cenrenary CELEBRATION IN SCOTLAND.| 


he Westminster Assembly commenced on 


On Wednesday morning, July 12th, there 


We have not room this week 


o give any of the Addresses. We make the FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT—No. X. 


Dear Sir—I have, for some weeks past, 
told you so many things of a sorrowful charac- 
ter, that I feel desirous to begin the present let- 
ter with the communication of something cheer- 
ful. One of my friends, a minister of the gos- 
pel, in the service of the Evangelical Society, 
in a large town of Lorraine, who labours al- 
most exclusively among Roman Catholics, 1e- 
cently wrote to me as follows: | 

‘sWhen we consider what has been done in 
Lorraine, during the last eight years, we should 
be very thankful. Our church reckons fifty 
members, without counting several who reside 
in the neighbouring villages, The city, L., 
distant six leagues from us, begins to yield 
us hopes. On the Monday after Christmas, 
I administered the Lord’s Supper there for 
the first time; and although our meeting was 
strictly private, there were ten communicants, 
and I:had twenty hearers. Our church has 
not operated exclusively within the limits of the} 
department, La Meurthe; its influence is Ary 


‘© The Bi-centenary of the Westminster As- 


housands from various parts of Scotland when 


ion have been all that the most zealous friends 


“They (the deputation) know not in what 
‘terms to express ves in reference to the, 
reception they are meeting with from all the| 
more distingvished evangelical ministers and 
their congregations in London. They are 
literally overwhelmed with a sense of the kind. 
ness with which they have been treated. They 
have not to solicit the use of particular cha- 
pels for their meetings: the chapels of all 
the great and Dissenting ministers amon 

us are offered. to them, aad a delightful rival. 
ry is exhibited’ amoag ministers as t 

what: particular chapels they can be prevailed 
on'to honour with their presence. When Dr. 
Cunninghamand Mr. Guthrie return to Scotlan 


hand of God in what He 


east dre the Westminster Standards, the Con- 


‘To a stranger looking on, while the busi- 


| rents.—I have drawn this fact from a “ History 


Religious State of Franee. | 


through the agency of .colporteurs, in one 
departments ; in one, (La Meuse,) a church is 
formed ; in another, (Le Marne,) a colporteur| 
is directing a commencing, and already inter- 
esting, revival, In the town of R,, in 
‘the department of Les Vosges, there are six 
Roman Catholics whom I regard as converted, 
besides others who are willing to be visited. In 
the beautiful valley of G., six leagues from 
Plombiéres, there are many persons at present, 
who know the truth, or are seeking it. Four- 
teen are decidedly resolved to adhere to the gos- 
pel. Nothing can be more interesting than to 
visit these courageous mountaineers. On the 
whole, I have reason to think that the work in 
Lorraine is one of the most interesting which 
the Evangelical Society has under its direc- 

Such facts are not rare; and I shall proba- 

bly have others of a similar character to com- 
municate in my next letter, in which I shall 
give you some account of the religious societies, 
which have just been holding their anniversaries 
at Paris. In our own vicinity, we see an inci- 
pient revival, still slight, but perhaps needing 
only to be assisted in order to become interest- 
ing. It is in the parish, formerly under the 
care of Mr. B., the Roman Catholic priest who 
lately became a Protestant, and in several of 
the surrounding villages. A colporteur has just 
been paying thém a visit, and has given me an 
interesting account of it. He scarcely sold them 
any thing; but it was because the New Testa- 
ment was in nearly all their houses, having 
been copiously circulated among them by their 
former parish-priest, Many persons appear to 
be really the subjects of a divine work of grace. 
Sull a greater number hear the word with plea- 
sure ; and their minds, for the most part, appear 
to be interested, and even excited, by religious 
conversation. ‘They come from all quarters to 
consult the good colporteur. More than one 
priest even, voluntarily conversed with him, and 
encouraged him in his work. These good peo- 
ple have read with deep interest Mr. B.’s pam- 
phlet, and nothing could gratify them more than 
his return among them to declare to them the 
word of God. 
. But this does not seem practicable. It is 
evident from the course of events, that neither 
Mr. B., nor any Protestant minister, were he 
even belonging to the Established church, would} 
be allowed to establish religious meetings in 
these villages without the sanction of govern- 
ment, which will never be granted; at least, 
this is to be feared. ‘The more successfully the 
preaching of the gospel produces its appropriate] 
fruits, the more it will be opposed. We have 
additional proofs of this since I wrote my last 
letter. The government and the civil courts 
are combined against us, 

You recollect the parish-priest of Baldenheim, 
who profaned with a brutal and sacrilegious su- 
perstition the tombs of the Protestants in the 
choir of a church, The Minister gave orders 
for his trial. But what has the civil court 
done? It has acquitted him! ‘The priest was 
accused of usurping civil powers, which did not 
belong to him. The judges decided that this 
priest had mustaken the extent of his rights; that 
he acted wzh a good intention, and that although 
his conduct was irregular and blamable, yet he 
ought not to be condemned, You see our situa- 
tion: a pastor is condemned for having peaceably 
preached the gospel to people who invited him; 
and a priest, who broke open tombs, tossed the 
relics of our ancestors out of their resting-place, 
' broke the grave stones, and destroyed their in- 
scriptions, is acquitted, because he did it wth 
good intention ! 

A tribunal of Toulouse has just made a stil! 
more odious decision. A Protestant whose 
wife had behaved badly, applied to obtain a di- 
vorce from her; and he asked in addition, that 
their daughter, of twelve years old, should be 
delivered up to him, and not to his wife. A pre- 
vieus decision had been given in favour of the 
husband, the woman having been found guilty 
of adultery. But the civil court of Toulouse 
corrected this decision. It decided that indeed 
the husband should be separated from his wife, 
and the child be delivered up to him; but that 
the child having declared her desire to be 
a Roman Catholic, must be educated in the 
Roman Catholic religion ; consequently thecourt 
has enjoined the father to place his daughter in 
a Roman Catholic boarding-house; and owing 
to some particular circumstance, of which | 
have no exact information, it appears that this 
decision is without appeal. What will freemen 
say of this decision, when they shall read what 
I have just penned? Are we really in the nine- 
teenth century? Do we really live in a coun- 
try, whose charter declares, that every person| 
may exercise his religion with equal liberty, and 
obtain for his worship the same protection ?— 
Truly, it may be said, that we have retrograded 
about twe centuries: for on the 24th of October, 
(1665, there appeared an edict in France, by 
which Protestant children, boys at fourteen 
years of age, and girls at twelve, were admitted 
to make declaration, that they embraced the 
Roman Catholic religion, and empowered to ex- 
act from their fathers and mothers an allowance 
annually for their support, proportional to their 
wants, and the pecuniary ability of their pa- 


of French Legislation as applied to the Protest- 
ant Church,” which has just appeared in a se- 
ties of articles in the journal, L’ Espérance, and 
which shows, in an interesting manner, how, 
formerly, thé spirit of persecution was gradual- 
ly developed, in the government and civil courts, 
until at length, under Louis XIV. it produced 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and all 
the crimes which followed it. 

_. From the preceding details, you will be en- 
abled to judge of the spirit of our civil courts, 
or, at least, of the greater part of them. Un- 
happily the government harmonizes with them ; 
and in particular, the Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. In. a letter addressed to the Directory 
of Strasburg, which had complained to him, 
you will observe how he characterizes the bar- 
barous profanation perpetrated by the parish- 
priest of Miittersholz, in the church of Balden- 
heim. He calls them“ labours intended to modi- 
fy the.interior arrangement of the mixed church 
of Baldenheim, performed without previously 
obtaining legal authority, at the instance of 


“the-Ministe¥ blames what was done, and bas 


the parish-priest of Miittersholz.” It is true, 


given orders to the prefect to restore every thing 
to its. former state; but is the thing possible ? 
and will not censure expressed so feebly, en- 
courage the wicked? Truly, if instead of pro- 
faning the tombs of our fathers, the priests 
should take the liberty of assassinating ws, to 
all appearance this new crime might be des- 
cribed as “labour, intended to modify our ex- 
istence, performed without previously obtaining 
legal authority !” and the civil courts might ac- 
quit the: murderers, as having “ mistaken the ex- 
tent of their rights, and acted with good inten- 
tions !” | | 

The evil is so great and visible, that it begins 
tocall forth the complaints of men of the most mo- 
derate character, and the most firmly attached to 
government. I shall here mention a fact of 
this kind which has produced considerable sen- 
sation. The Journal des Débais had published 
a malignant and perfidious article, in which it 
defended the decision of the Court of Errors, 
and attacked our religious liberties. Mr. Francis 
De Lessert, one of our Protestant deputies, a man 
of piety, and universally esteemed, who is at the 
head of one of our first Paris banking houses, 
and is besides equally distinguished for his con- 
servative principles, and the extreme modera- 
tion of his disposition, replied promptly to the 
Journal, and nearly all the papers have repub- 
lished his letter. As this letter is short, and 


givesa pretty just idea of the state of things, 


your readers will probably be pleased to see it 
entire. It should be premised that the Journal 
des Debats had in the way of sorry jest, called 
the Protestants, Huguenots, under which name 
they were formerly persecuted in France. 


Paris, April 26th, 1843.—Sir—In an arti- © 


cle, to-day, which is sufficiently rancorous to- 
wards Protestants, written on occasion of the 
decision just given by the Court of Errors, the 
Journal des Debats affirms that ‘ there is not a 
reasonable Protestant who gives himself any un- 
easiness about that decision.’ Permit me, sir, in 
the most explicit manner to contradict this asser- 
tion, I think that there are many Protestants 
in France, and he who has the honour of ad- 
dressing these lines to you, is of that number, 
who are not only uneasy about that decision, but 
also regard it as a deplorable, retrograde step, 
made under the influence so hostile to Protest- 
ants, which has been manifesting itself for some 
time past. The Court of Errors acknow- 
ledged, at the Restoration, in April, 1830, in its 
famous decision in the case of the Protestants of 
Levergies, “that an association of more than 
twenty persons for the exercise of a worship au- 
thorised by the State, are not in the category 
of those intended in article 291 of the Code, and 
are not liable to the penalty prescribed in arti- 
cle 294; and now, this same court declares, 
that, withthe exception of about six hundred 
communes (townships) in France, in which Pro- 
testant churches are established, Christians be- 
longing to the two Protestant denominations, 
scattered over several thousand communes, 
shall not be allowed to exercise their religion, 
read the Bible, or meet for prayer, without. the 
good pleasure of the Roman Catholic mayor ; 
more or less well disposed toward them, more 
or less under the influence of the parish-priest. 
The Roman Catholic editors of the Journal des 
Debats may call this religious liberty, but they 
will permit me—a Huguenot—to be of a diffe- 
rent opinion. As for the rest, the French Hugue- 
nots will not follow the charitable advice given 
them indirectly by the Journal des Debats, to go, 
if not contented, into Holland or Prussia: they 
will remain in their own country ; but they will 
maintain their rights in it, in whatever manner 
they may be assailed. Fifteen hundred thou- 
sand Frenchmen will know how to defend them- 
selves against unjust aggressions, and against 
the dangerous dispositions which may make 
thetr appearance in various quarters; they 
form a minority of the nation, indeed, but they 
will have right and reason on their side, and 
will not fail of having supporters.” 

One of my friends, who is worthy of the ut- 


most confidence, writes to me from Paris, as 


follows : 

*‘ [ was present at the trial of M. Roussel be- 
fore the Court of Errors. For several days 
previous, [ had been made aware of what the is- 
sue would be, by one of. the counsellors; still 
this did not diminish my interest in that ses- 
sion of the court. The Count De la Borde, as 
you know, spoke for the appellant, and it furn- 
ished him with an occasion of making an alto- 
gether admirable piece of pleading, and an elo- 
quent defence. Some of the judges seemed vis- 
ibly impressed by the powerful considerations, 
presented with so much ability by the advo- 
cate. The decision of the supreme court has 
excited strong reprobation in the mind of every 
man, who still possesses a spark of independ- 
ence. Ata large dinner party, a few days ago, 
where M. Hebert, the ajtorney general of the 
royal court, happened to be. present, Admiral 
Baudin, the conqueror of St, Jean d’Ulloa, and 
another superior naval officer, openly avowed 
how much, in their view, the prosecutions in- 
stituted against Protestants, and the line of ju- 
risprudence adopted by the first court of the 
kingdom, were contrary to that kind and de- 
gree of religious liberty which the Charter de- 
signs to secure for them, The attorney gene- 
ral replied that government wished to tolerate 
only those ministers who were salaried by the 
state, and consequently, it would cause the in- 
dependent chapels to be successively closed. 
“If you think it right to do so,” said the neval 
officers, “ you should begin with those that are 
in Paris, and first of all with the Taitbout cha- 
pel.” M. Hebert, at a loss for an answer, 
stammered out between whiles, that it. would be 
avery serious business, and that it would not 
be yentured on, because the élite of Parisian 
society attended there. This gave a fair op- 
portunity to his opponents, who yielding to the 
indignation with which such language inspired 
them, exclaimed, “So, this then is your jus- 
tice! it rests not on fixed, principles, but varies 
in accommodation to circumstances!” Admiral 
Baudin has for some time attended at the Tait- 
bout chapel, where, last Easter, he partook of 
the Lord’s Supper. It is also said, that a cer- 
tain high fanctionary of a neighbouring depart- 
ment, formerly a Protestant who was in the 
very extreme of neutrality or indifference about 
Protestant interests, hastened hither, and de- 
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1830, he had constantly voted-with all-the ad 
ministrations, friendly tothe existing order c 


“Phe Court-of Errors haying decided 
against us, it-only remains for us, as | stated tc 
you in 2 preceding letter, to have recourse t 
the two Chambers, in order’ to obtain a tnodifi- 
cation- of the laws which. should gors 


latter body; and it is there that the disevasion 


will be most animated and important, But it 


eame before the Chamber of Peers, on Thurs- 
day, the 1ith.of the present month, As was 


to be feared, the petition was rejected; and it 


is to be feared that the same result will occur 
in the other Chamber. But the ‘discussion, ne- 


-Vertheless, is useful'to the cause of liberty ; 80 
moch the more so, thatthe good cause has been 
defended by very capable and ‘highly esteemed 
men, namely, the Counts De Gasparin, and: 


Pelet de la Lozére, whd are Protestants, and 


the Duke de Broglie, who Ronan Catholic, 


but a religious Roman Catholic, who, while he 
remains‘attached to hid own church (cule,) is 
Net too prejudiced to be prevented from attend- 


ing constantly on preaching at the Taitbout: 


Hail.” these three ‘nien havé been in the 
cabinet since 1630, and M: de Broglie is, be- 
sides, Vice-President of the Chamber of Peers, 


and likely, some day, he will be President ; and. 


although he lias ceased to hold a place in the 
cabinet, since the death of his amiable and pious 
wife, (the daughter of Madame de Stazl,) he 
has‘always continued to exert a great influence, 


and to take a considerable, though indirect, 


share in the government of the kingdom. | 
‘Fhe three noble peers proved, even to de- 
monstration, that voder the present Jaw, as the 


Court of Errois have explained it, the Protes- 


tant religion is not free in France. - For, as was 
observed by the’ Duke de Broglie, *‘ the jurispru- 
dence of that court uppears now to be fixed to a 
construction of the fifth article of the charter, 
the reverse of the intention of its framers.— 
Hence, in the first place, no religious denomina- 
tion can at present exist in France, unless estab- 
lished by law, or authorized by the administra- 
tion ; which may refuse its sanction, if it think 
fit, propose any condition that seems good to it, 
and revoke it when it pleases: Secondly, it 
follows, that worship, even when authorized by 
the administration, cannot be celebrated in any 
place ‘whatever, without the permission of the 
magistrate, who can refuse that permission, 
and by so doing, nullify the mandate of the law, 
and the sanction of the superior government. 
Wecannot, in my opinion, consider an admin- 
istration as establishing religious liberty, which 
subjecis the free exercise of religion to two pre- 
vious sources and acts of authority. What 


_ would you say of a law concerning newspapers,| 
which should declare, that the liberty of the| 


newspaper press exists in France; but no news- 
paper shall be allowed to exist, unless estab- 
lished by law, and authorized by the adminis- 
tration; and further, it shall not be allowed to 
be circulated in any locality without the per- 
mission of the municipal magistrate. As for 
one, I think that the present state of things 1s 
not compatible with the fifth article of the char- 
ter.” 

The generous efforts of the three speakers 
were unsuccessful. An ex-minister of Justice 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, and the present Mi- 
nister of the same department, sustained the 
present legislation; and if they had not the 
weight of argument and reason on their side, 
they had the number of votes. For what Pas- 
cal said of the monks, is true of more than one 
deliberative body: “It is easier -to find monks 
than reasons.” The Chamber passed to the 
order of the day. Would you believe it? To- 
ward the end of this important discussion, a 
Protestant peer mounted the tribune to speak 
against the petitions! ‘This poor old man, near 
eighty years of age, declared that he did not 
share in the inquietudes of the petitioners, and 
that with the exception of some hot-headed per- 
sons, the Protestants were content with the ex- 
isting state of things. We are assured that 
‘the author of this. unworthy speech went that 
very evening to Neuilly to see the king. I 
should not forget to say, that the peers who ad- 
vocated the petitions, announced, that these 
would be presented every year, till justice 
should be obtained. 

We ask ourselves, whither all this will con- 
duct us? and we are unable to answer whither. 
If persecutions existed, it is likely they would 


be carried on by popular tumults. _ The civil| 


authority, doubtless, has no intention to perse- 
cute the Protestants; but when government 
gives itself over to the guidance of priestly in- 
fluence, who shall say where it will stop? On 
our part, let us leave the future to God, and be 
faithful: the Lord will do the rest. Many 
Christians’ think that the means which will be 
‘employed, for the future, by the Romish church, 
is not persecution, but seduction. This opinion 
has lately been expressed by the Rev. W. Dig- 
by, at a religious meeting in Dublin, in the 
following terms, which merit our most serious 
‘attention: “ Times of trial and temptation seem 
‘40 be coming on, and to be at the very doors, 
“when ‘deep and thorough acquaintance with the 
Scriptures shall be more than ever necessary 
for those, who shall stand unto theend. I ap- 
prehend, (and I think I cannot be quite mis- 
taken,) that the form of that tral will rather be 
that of seduction than of open persecution, 
such as our predecessors in the warfare of the 
cross have, in times past, had to bear. We are 
approaching, I believe, to the wlhmws conatus 
Antichristi, when false Christs and false pro- 
phets shall deceive many ; when thaumatur gy 
shall be revised, so as, if it were possible, to de- 
ceive the very ‘elect. For Satan’s last effort, 


‘(after the days when it is possible’ for him to 
promote massacres, and wars of religion, such 
‘himself ihto'an angel of light, and to be a lying 
-spirit. inthe mooth of all bis prophets. - ~ 


that great enemy of God and man, and master- 


piece of Satan—gathering its ‘expiring strength) 


in all the world fore final struggle against the 
Lord himself, and against his anointed; and 


-| aided by'the powers of this world, of which it 


is—by self-interested royalty on the one hand, 
and besotted democracy on the other, the do- 
tard false prophet expects at last to accomplish 
his object of universal spiritual dominion, 
whereof himself is, as he says, the divinely 
appointed administrator and sovereign. This 


FREE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


~~ We select from our Scotch papers received} 


by the steamer Acadia, the following from a 
great mass of similar items of intelligence rela- 
‘ting to the Free Church of Scotland, — 

Mrsstons.—We are ylad to find that the 
cause of Missions is still to be advocated among 
us by the Children’s tonary Record.— 
This little magazine has already, we believe, 
awakened a considerable interest in missionary 


work among the young people of Scotland. A| 


scheme of Christian love, annually proposed to 
them in its pages, has excited their. sympathy, 
and exercised their self-denial. The Beni-Israe! 
of Bombay, the Hindoo boys of our three insti- 
tutions, and the Roman Catholics of Kerry, 
have, each in their turn, been made the objec! 
of their compassion, and their liberality, and. 
their prayers. For the first a gift of 1501., for 
the second 1902., and for the third 260/., has 
been laid by them upon God’s ajtar. Upon the 
whole, more than 8001." have passed through 
the hands of the editors during the last three 
years for different missionary purposes. The 
number of givers represented by this sum is, 
of course, very great, considering that it was 
almost all collected in pence. But these results, 
although most easily estimated, are not the 
most important. The habits of self-denial, and 
the feelings of universal love, and good will to 
men, which are thus created and cherished in 
the hearts of children, will prepare them, we 
doubt not, for sustaining the work of the Lord 
in after years, with an energy in labour and 
prayer unknown and impossible to us. 

We are happy to be able !o announce that the 
collections already returned for the Free Church 
scheme for the Conversion of the Jews, amounts 
to 18261. 2s. O¢d., while the sum subscribed 
last year in the same parishes amounted only 
to 8781. 9s. 54d. 

Jewisu Misston.—The collection in the Free 
Tolbooth Church last ‘Sabbath was £38, 2s. 
4d. while the collection last year for the same 
purpose was only £21. ls. 

We understand that at the last meeting o! 
the Board of Missions and Education, the Rev. 
R. W. Stewart, late of Erskine, was appointed, 
agent for the Missionary Schemes of the Free 
Church in London. We anticipate great ad- 
vantages to result to the missionary cause from 
this appointment. | 

‘Dysart Free Cuurcu.—On the evening o! 
Sabbath last, the Rev. James Black, A. M.., 
Pathhead, preached an able and eloquent ser- 


«mon here, when a collection was made on be- 


half of the Jewish Mission, in connexion with 
the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland. The place at present occupied by 
Mr. ‘Thomson’s congregation being too small, 
the use of the Relief Church was kindly grant- 
ed for the occasion. The audience was large 
and most attentive. It was pleasant to see 
Christians of various denominations assembled 
to countenance the Jewish cause, and from the 
interesting manner in which the subject was 
discussed, we anticipate the happiest results 
from the exercises of that evening: © 
Bowpen.—The cause of the Free Church 
is going on well here. The stones for the 
new church have already been quarried—the 
tenants have already commenced driving mate- 
rials. A lady in the neighbourhood has for- 
warded a tent for the use of the congregation 
till the completion of the new charch ; and Mr. 
Sturrock, the Seceder minister of Midholm, 
has kindly offered the use of his chapel for the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper on Sabbath 
first. About a hundred years ago, a case of 
intrusion took place in this parish, and so de- 
termined were the people, that the Presbytery 
had to leave the church and ordain the presen- 
tee at Kelzo. He had to be introduced afier- 
wards to his people by a troop of horse! 


Free Cuurca—Catuine oF MINISTERS.— 
The communicantsof the Free Church, of course, 
clearly understand that they are to be left en- 
tirely to their free choice in electing ministers. 
But it is also important for congregations, espe- 
cially in large towns and populous districts, to 
keep in view that no unnecessary time should 
be lost in fixing on a minister, and that when 
they do fix, they should proceed at once to is- 
sue a call, instead of waiting to hear additional 
men. The following is extracted from a series 
of important instructions just issued from Edin- 
burgh | 

‘‘/t should be very strongly urged upon con- 
gregations ripe for the settlement of a minister, 
that they should, as soon as possible, unite in 
giving a call, without waiting to hear a mullti- 
tude of candidates. At present, with the preach- 
ers of the Church so fully occupied over all 
the country, it is impossible to send to any par- 
licular congregation, such a variety as some 
of them might desire to hear, before making a 
choice ; and one of the greatest services which 
a vacant congregation can confer on the cause, 
in present circumstances, is to waive such fas- 
tidiousness as might be tolerable at other times, 
to accommodate minor differences among them- 
scives, and to come to an agreement, without de- 
lay, in regard to the giving of a harmonious call. 
The high character of the preachers adhering 
to the Free Church, renders this the more rea- 
sonable and practicable; and for their own 
sakes, as well as for the general interests of 
the Church, congregations duly organized should 
be willing to relieve their Presbyleries of the 
burden of giving supply, and to expedite the 
settlement of a stated pastor, to be over them 
in the Lord.” | 

Mussetsurcw Free Cuurca.—Theo Free 
Church of this place has already called a min- 
ister, the Rev. John Robertson Glass, late of 
Bracadale ; and he was to be inducted on Tues- 
day the 11th July, with the prospect of enter- 
ing happily on a very extended sphere of use- 
fulness. ‘The activity of the people of Mussel- 
burgh is worthy of imitation. © 

Tents anp Commonton Piate.—Amids! 
the many subjects of deep interest which are 
now pressiag upon the attention of the Build- 
ing Committee, we are glad to understand that 
they are not neglecting what by some may be 
reckoned minor details. The-tent at Corstor- 
phine has been generally admired. It has af- 
forded a comfortable shelter to the adherents of 
the Free Church there, and has been pronounced, 
by all who have seen it, most valuable as re- 
gards districts where sites cannot be obtained, 
and where itinerancy is indispensable. The 
Committee have ascertained that a waterproo! 
tent, sixty feet long and thirty fect broad, cap- 


able of seating comfortably about five hundred} 


persons, may be had,-with al! its appurtenances 
complete, for £26. Tents of a smaller size 
may. be had of. course at a lower rate; but we 
are not able at present to specify particulars. 


_A tent of the above dimensions, has. been alrea- 


dy ordered, and may, before Sabbath week, be 
erected at Morningside. We hope in next pa- 
per to be able. to announce that the Committee 
‘can meet the “wishes: of many parts of the 


country with regard to this cheap and excel-| 


lent method of temporary. accammo- 
dation, The attention of the Committee ha 
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also been turned, in consequence Of many ap- 


plications, to the best and cheapest: method of 


providing communion plate. They are corres- 
ding on the subject, and will be able'soon to 
indicate the most economic way of obtaining 
vessels:for the sanctuary. 
Free Cuurcu, Morrar.—On Sabbath, the 
-18th June, the Secession Church being unable 
to contain the numbers who thronged for ad- 
mission, divine service was conducted in the 
‘open air, in a field to Mr. Burnie, 
clothier, an adherent of the Free Church. A 
neat and commodious tent prepared for the 
minister, and a very elegant pulpit Bible and 
Psalm Book, presented to the congregation by 
Mr. Ogle, bookseller, Edinburgh, were used) 
for the first time. It were needless to attempt 
describing the style of Mr. Buchanan’s preach- 
ing, as it is already so well known and appre- 
ciated throughout the Churches. Who that has 
ever witnessed can cease to remember the laok 
of subdued and placid piety—the earnest wrest- 
ling with souls—the powerful and unaffected 
eloquence distilling from his lips—the beautiful 
and simple pathos—the clear and lucid manner 
with which he lays down and presses upon sin- 
ners the glad tidings of redeeming love? All 
appeared deeply solemnized—many were in 
tears. On Sabbath last, the 25th June, the 
crowds that assembled were still "ead than 
those on the preceding Sabbath. ‘The day was 
as serene, but the wind much higher than on 
that occasion, so that they had to group more 
closely together—all was attention—every eye 
was arrested, and, unobservant of all other ex- 
ternal objects, fixed anxiously on the eminent 
and distinguished servant of God. Many felt 
it a season of sweet consolaltion—and all: seemed 
deeply impressed with the truths delivered.— 
Dumfries Standard. 2 


Otric.—The foundation stone of the new 
church here waslaidonthe 28thofJune. Theser- 
vices were conducted by the Rev. Mr. McKen- 
zie, the talented minister of the parish. In the 
evening, after the labours of the day were over, 
the people turned out to gather. materials to 
build the walls. Upwards of a hundred men 
commenced carrying from the sea shore to the 
beach large stones, to which there were no ac- 
cess by carts—some of them bearing their bur- 
dens on hand-barrows, some bearing them on 
‘their backs. The parish is under great obliga- 
tions to the honoured proprietor of Castlehill, 
Mr. Traill of Ratter, for the readiness with 
which he granted a site for the Church. 


KenmorE.—The sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was dispensed at Kenmore, on Sabbath 
the 2d July, by both the Free Church and the 
Residuary. The old house presented a most 
miserable appearance ; while the church-yard, 
where the adherents to the Free Church met, 
presented a most cheering aspects Never be- 
fore had so many people assembled on a sacra- 
mental occasion at Kenmore. ‘I'he noble Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane sent orders that every 
thing should be done to render both ministers 
and people as comfortable as circumstances 
would admit, as also provisions and accommoda- 
tion for the ministers assisting at the ordi- 
nance. 

Free Caurcu oF ScoTtanp.—GreEatT MEET- 
inc aT LiverPoot.—One of the largest and 
most influential meetings ever held, assembled 
at Liverpool on the evening of Wednesday last, 
to receive a deputation from the Free Church 
of Scotland. 
ed for five thousand persons, was filled witha high- 
ly respectable and most enthusiastic audience. 
Alex. C. Dunlop, Esq., merchant, was called 
to the chair, the duties of which he performed 
with great ability and address. After prayer 
by the Rev. Mr. Rennison of Risley, the chair- 
man eloquently, but briefly, explained the ob- 
ject of the meeting, and then called upon the 
Rev. William Sorley of Belhaven, who in a. 
brilliant and effective speech, which wae list 
ed to with the deepest interest, unfolded to the 
meeting the grand principles in defence of 
which the Free Church has raised her testi- 
mony, and the steps by which she has been 
compelled to abandon her connection with the 
State. The reverend gentleman, who sat down 
amidst great cheering, was succeeded by the 
Rev. Dr. Cunningham, who, ina masterly ad- 
dress, which occupied upward of an hour in the 
delivery, and which by its irresistible demon- 
strations, carried home -conviction to the mind 
of every one present, vindicated the claims of 
the Free Church to the sympathy and sup- 
port of the Christian public. Mr. Guthrie fol- 
lowed, and in a speech characterised by a rare 
union of humour and solemn feeling, stirred 
up the vast assembly toa pitch of the highest 
conceivable excitement. Resolutions in favour 
of the cause were then moved, and support- 
ed, in remarkably suitable and well-affected 
addresses, by Counsellor Blackburn, Alderman 
Bulley, John Cropper, Esq. and other influen- 
tial laymen, along with the Rev. Dr. Raf. 
fles of Great George street Chapel, the Rev. 
Messrs. Parry, Carpenter, and Hampton, of 
the Church of England; the Rev. Messrs. 
Kelly (Everton Crescent), Birrell (Pembroke 
Place), and Hargreaves, of the Wesleyan 
body. Patrick M. Stewart, Esq. M. P. for 
Renfrewshire, also addressed the meeting, 
amidst much applause, and intimated, that the 
Marquis of Breadalbane had been prevented by 
indisposition from carrying into effect his in- 
tention of being present at the meeting. A 
committee was appointed to gather in the fruits 
of this most brilliant assembly; and the mos! 
sanguine hopes are entertained that, by the 
help of other deputations from Scotland, the 
principles peculiar to the Free Church will, ere 
long, find their own appropriate footing in the 
south. 

Tue Marauis oF BrREADALBANE.—l'o the 
more important services which the Marquis of 
Breadalbane has conferred on the Free Church of 
Scotland by his uniform zeal and determined 
steadfastness in her cause, he has, as we former- 
ly mentioned, recently added a munificent grant 
of slates from his Easdale quarries, the pecu- 
niary value of which is not less'than £.4000 
sterling. 

Nosie Exampye.—Sr. Jonn’s, Ghascow.— 
Thecongregation of St. John’s, Glasgow, had col- 
lected £2167. 15s. 10d. for building a church, and 
£881. 7s. 2d. for the sustentation of ministers. 
They have resolved to send this whole sum, 
amounting to £3049. 3s. at once to the Central 
Fund for the benefit of the poorer districts, and 
to begin again to collect the sum necessary for 
erecting a church to themselves, without any 
aid from the Central Fund. This is surely a 
noble example for the imitation of our more 
wealthy congregations, | 


Srres ror Cuurcnes.— We expect speedily 
to hear no more refusals to grant sites for 
churches, upon fair and reasonable terms to the 
numerous and respectable congregations con- 
nected with the Free Church. We already ad- 
verted to the fact, that the Duke of Richn.ond 
has agreed to give sites in the parishes of Drum- 
blade, Gartly, and Bellie, and we believe, in all 
others, in regard-to which application has been 
made to him. Glenmorison, who hesitated 
before the disruption took place, has now grant- 
ed ‘a site in the parish of Dyke. Sir Andrew 
Leith Hay has, with great liberality, given one 
in the parish of Kinnethmont. Colonel Baillie 
has granted a very beautiful site in the parish 
of Killearnan, also in Kingussie ; and a most 
eligible one has been given in the parish of 
Ardchatian, by Mr. Cameron of Barcaldine. 
Many others have been mentioned to us ; and, 
we presume, that all will follow at no distant 
period. If his Grace the Duke: of Sutherland 


were made aware of the deep affliction and]: 


misery he is, we believe unconsciously, inflict- 
ing on the whole mass of the population inhab- 
iting his princely estates, we are persuaded he 
would hasten to grant requests which have heen 
‘most respectfully tendered to him, and the 


The Amphitheatre, which is seat | 


| trine of purgatory as defined: 


withholding of which will seek to 
compensate by another 
Innerwicx.——On Saturday ‘ast, the adher- 
ents to the Free Church, Innervick, presented 
their esteemed minister with an elegant rich 
black silk armazine pulpit gov, and a pulpit 
Bible and Psalm-Book, splendidly bound in mo- 
rocco, the Bible bearing the [dlowing inscrip- 
tion :—* Presented to the Rev, Adam Forman 
by the adherents to the Free Church, Inner- 
wick, in testimony of their approbation of his 
conduct in leaving the Establishment, in support 
of the principle that no ministet should be in- 
: ma a reclaiming congregaion. July Ist, 
43." 


For the Presbyterian. 
ROMAN FALLACIES AND CATHOLIC TRUTHS. 

Mr. Editor—The title which introduces our 
article is borrowed from a tract published by 
the Protestant Episcopal-Tract Society, in New 
York, 1841, as follows: ‘Roman Fallacies 
and Catholic Truths; The Creed of Pope Pius 
IV., distinguishing Romanism from Catholi- 
cism, and showing which is he old religion 
apart from novelty and corrapton.” 

The design of the tract, as set forth in its title, 
is to exhibit “Catholic truths,” in contradistinc- 
tion to: **Roman fallacies.” This is done at 
length by giving ‘the Catholic Creed,” and 
“the Roman Creed,” in opposite columns, 
with extended and well merited. strictures on 
the several articles of faith in the Roman 
Church. Afier an unqualified condemnation 
of them as “‘unscriptural,” and * unapostolic,” 
the writer goes on to detail the * Catholic truths 
taught in the Church of Englanj and America,” 
and the “‘ Roman fallacies taught imthe Church 

CATHOLIC TRUTRS. 


The Holy Scriptures are an 
infallible record of what Jesus 
Christ both did and taught. a | Scrptures. 

The Holy Scriptures declare e Gurch of Rome has 
that Jesus Christ instituted twojdeclared hat Jesus Christ in- 
Sacraments, viz: Baptism andjstituted fre other sacraments 
the Lord's Supper, to be the/jbesides tiese two as means of 
means of grace and salvation./grace ani necessary to salva- 

The Holy Scriptures declare/tion. 
that in order to receive the} The church of Rome has 
blessings, conveyed by meansideclaredthat under either 
of the holy sacrament of thejkind alae a true sacrament 
Lord’s Supper, it is necessary|is receivd, and refuses to the 
to partake of both the bread ys @ prticipation in the cup 
and wine. of life. 

The Holy Scripturesdeclare| The Church of Rome has 
that there are two states es that besides those 


ROM.N FALLACIES. 


The Clurch of Rome is the 
infallibleirterpreter of the 


death ; a state of everlasting|two thepis a third state which 
happiness, and a state of ever-jshecall P ory, where the 


lasting misery. Pope déains souls until they 


3 fit f¢ heaven. 

With this exposition of sose of the truths 
taught in the Church of Englind and of Ame- 
rica, in opposition to ** RomarFallacies,” what 
will the large and influential bdy of their laity, 
who are as yet uninitiated intothe Jesuitism of 
* Oxford Divinity,” say, to th subjoined views 
of Mr. Carey as set forth in'he statement of 
Messrs. Smith and Anthon; ind these views, 
let it be borne in mind, publely and officially 
approved and ratified by Bihop Onderdonk, 
and Messrs. Berrian, McVicka, Seabury, Price, 
Higbee and Haight ? ae 

On the “Sufficiency of theHoly Scriptures 
for Salvation,” Mr. Carey pmarked, * that 
while he would not rely for jroofs on books, 
other than those reputed to k canonical, yet 
he was not disposed to faul the Church of 
Rome in annexing others to tese, and in pro- 
nouncing them Sacred Scriptre; nor was he 
prepared to say that the Hob Spirit did not 
speak by these books Apocry hal.” 

On the dogma of transubsantiation, he ob- 
served ‘‘that he did not deer the doctrine of 
transubstantiation an absurd ¢ impossible doc- 
trine.” On the denial of thecup to the laity, 
Mr. Carey remarks, 

** That he regarded the denal of the cup to 
the laity as a mere matter of lisciplize, not in- 
validating her administration o the sacrament.” 
On the doctrine of Purgatory, Mr. Carey ob- 
serves: *“* That he does not élject to the doc- 

Bit Council of 
Trent, and that he believed bat. the state into 
which the soul passed afier eath, was one in 
which it could be benzfitted by the means of 
moral discipline, and by th prayers of the 
faithful, and the sacrifice of tle altar,” 

With such an explicit avowal of his firm be- 
lief in these “Roman fallacis,” can the lay 
portion of the Episcopal Churh longer sanction 
a priesthood which, Bishop Presbyter, and 
Deacon, have endorsed thee corruptions of 
Papal Rome? The “ True bsue for the True 
Churchman” now is, shall th Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of America renin its distinctive 
appellation of ** Protestant,” o, with Bishop On- 
derdonk and his party, dechre to the world, 
in the language of Mr. Carey *‘ that the Refor- 
mation from the Church of Rane was an unjus- 
tifiable act, and followed b: many grievous 
and lamentable results.” S. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Severe Storm anD ImmENe DestTrUCTION OF 
Prorerty anpD Loss or Lives.—On Saturday last, 
5th inst., the Atlantic States wre visited with a 
severe storm of rain, accompaned by a tornado in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 1 commenced rain- 
ing early in the morning, and ontinued with occa- 
sional intermissions throughot the day. About 
seven o'clock in the evening therain began to des- 
cend in torrents, and continued hcessantly for more 
than an hour. It was a perfect deluge. Sharp 
flashes of lightning occasionaly gleamed through 
the atmosphere, and tremendouw peals of thunder 


of the waters. Many of the treets were inunda- 
ted; great destruction of propety, with the loss of 
life, and much personal distres, has been the con- 
sequence. The quantity of waer which fell, and 
the extent of damage done, thraghout the city and 
vicinity, has far exceeded the grat thunder and rain 
storm of the night of the ls July, 1842. The 
nerth-east and north-west sectins of the city and 
suburbs, have suffered to an immense extent; 
houses have been unroofed and )lown down; board 
yards and coal wharves swept aay ; shipping dis- 
abled und dismasted ; cellars imndated, and a vast 
amount of property partially mined or totally de- 
stroyed. Philadelphia has mt suffered such a 
calamity within our memory. : 

During the progress of the stam a tornado passed 
over Darby, thence up the Schuylkill, and marked 
its course over the north-westén part of Philadel- 
phia, tearing every thing in its career. Old oaks, 
that had tested tle storms of a hundred years, were 
twisted off near the earth and iurled furiously for 
many rods. The water on a pat of the Schuylkill 
rose perpendicularly for severa feet as the tornado 
passed over. ‘The tornado, fron all accounts, must 
have confined itself toa ‘“*swep”’ of about half a 
mile in width.. We judge so,/rom the fact that the 
storm passed in a north-eastery direction, including 
a space of half a mile, over ; distance of some ten 


Bridge. In the vicinity of the Bridge, large trees 
were torn up by the roots; the weather-b:ards of 
the bridge were ripped off, and the railings laid 
flat—the hridge itself waa saved by the foresight of 
Martin Deer, who closed the windows about four 
o’clock, under the apprehension of a storm. 

The Philadelphia Gas Works, near the Permanent 
Bridge, on the Schuylkill, suffered materially. Past 
of the roof was blown away,the fences laid pros- 
trate, and the outbuildings completely levelled with 
the ground. Part of the roof oi the Magdalen Asy- 
lum, corner of Schuylkill Second and Race streets, 
was blown away, the fences prostrated, and the 
large trees uprooted. ‘he Asylum for the Blind 
suffered some from the effects of the storm. _ Part of 
the roof was blown away. ‘Tbe Machine Factory, 
Schuylkill Second and Vine, was blown down. 
One man was killed, and several wounded. 
time, during the stotm, the whele heavens were il- 

luminated by a vivid and glaring flash of lightning, 

which was succeeded instantaneously by a loud 
peal of thunder. Immediately a(ter, all the gas lights 
which were burning in the street lamps, hotels, 
stores, and dwellings went out, and left the city in 
gloom and darkness. It was some time before the 
barners could be brought to ignite. ; 

The above is only an imperfect sketch of the 

- In the vicinity of Chester and Darby, Delaware 
county, the 

sustiined. e loss of life is appalling on Chester, 
Ridley, and Darby Creeks, from the sudden rise of 
the waters. 


: At Darby the bridge was carried awa and two 
‘young men who were standing upon it, named 


mingled with the roar of the wnd and the rushing} 


or twelve miles, until it reahed the Permanent} 


At one} 


test amount of damage has been 


‘small children, found it impossible, so instantane- 


_cessities of the case, but we mast consent to make 


Bunting and Lewis, were also swept away by the 
rashing waters, and have not been heard of sinee.— 
A house near Kelly’s Millis, in Darby, was also 
carried away, and ite inmates, consisting of a wo- 
man and four children, drowned. | 

On Crum Creek, every bridge from, and including 
Lewis’ large bridge, has been carried away.— 
Beatty’s mill and dam are also destroyed, Lewis’ 
dam destroyed, and mill much injured; Wm. J. 
Leiper’s lower dam partly carried away—five horses, 
lost, and a considerable quantity of cotton and cot- 
ton machinery belonging to James Riddle, lost. 

Ridley Creek.—All the bridges from Sharpless’ 
dam, down to the mouth, carried away; much in- 
jury to Baneroft’s mills and dams; Grove's mill 
destroyed and seven lives lost. | 

Chester Creek.—Railroad, and old chain bridge 
entirely ; much injury done to the dams and 
houses along the Creek. : 

At Chester the torrent rose as ifby magic. The 
water swept down the creek, over the banks, roads, 
and streets with fearful rapidity, carrying with it 
vessels loaded with lime, manure, &c., bales of cot- 
ton, timber, machinery, boats, io fact every kind of 
property that would indicate that, higher up the 
creek, total destruction to houses, manvfactories, 


&e., had ensued.- Then came destruction to a por-| p 


Journal, the d®tails of Mr. Legare’s digease, 


the condition of the patient daring his last illness, 
Strangulated intestines, produced by sedentary ha- 


bits, was the immediate cause of his death, as every 


effort to relieve the patient proved unavailing. Dr. 
Bigelow remarke that half an hour before his death 
he got up from his bed without assistance, and up- 


on lying down again earnestly asked for water, 


On receiving it, he pushed it away, saying it was 
filled with ants, A white paper was shown him, 


and he made the same remark, On being told it 


was an illusion of the sight, he put forth hie band 
for the glass, but missed it, said a few words inco, 
herently, leaned back and expired without a strug- 
gle. Upon a post mortem examination, it was found 


that the intestines were twisted four times, and that 
one of them was distended to the circumference of 


fifteen inches! ‘The disease or obstruction was en- 
tirely beyond medical aid. 

First Banx.—It has been the general opinion 
that the first bank in America was the Bank of North 
America, established in Philadelphia. The Cin- 


cinnati Chronicle, whose editor has been dipping 


into the antiquities of the country, says that seven- 
ty years before the Bank of North America, the 
Legislature of South Carolina established a Public 
ank, and issued forty-eight thousand pounds in 


tion of the borough—the lumber yard of the Messrs.) pijlg of trust.—These bills were called bank bills. 


Eyre was entirely destroyed ; their coal, about one 
thousand tons, was swept off—the tan yard of Mr. 
Brobson destroyed—the wharves of Messrs. Eyre, 
Harts and Paxons, the stables of Mra. Engle, the 
machine shop of Mr. Kitts, all destroyed, being 
swept away with the flood.—All the goods in the 
store house of the Messrs. Eyre, lost; the goods in 
the cellar of Mr. J. M. Eyre destroyed ; all the cel- 
lars on the creek, and high up in the town, filled, 
and much property lost. 

‘The factories of Mr. Crozer, of Mr. Dickson, of 
Mr. Riddle, and others, have been swept away. 
Immense numbers of bales of cotton, boxes of goods, 
barrels of dye-wood, and barrels of flour, have been 
carried down to the Delaware, or scattered upon the 
meadows into which the fluod, in its fury broke,| 
and deposited its spoil. It is believed that all the 
dams are gone. The pecuniary loss to individuals} 
is frightfully great; and that which has fallen upon 
the county is not less appalling. The lowest esti- 
mate of loss is $250,000; but this is made up, to a 
great extent, upon conjecture. 

' But the loss of property, terrible as it is, is in- 
considerable to the loss of life with which this af- 
fliction of Providence has been attended. It is be- 
lieved that not less than twenty, and probably as 
many more persons, have been drowned. At one 
place on the Chester creek, an entire family, that of, 
Mr. Rhoads, consisting of himself, wife, and two 


ous was the rise and rush of the torrent, to escape 
the house, and all perished. At the Flower Mills, 
a devoted mulatto woman, finding that Mr. Flower 
was in great danger, attempted to rescue him, but 
the sudden dash of the flood swept her away, and 
she was engulfed. Scarcely was the presence of 
danger known, before it was followed by the ab- 
sence of hope. Hundreds of hair-breadth escapes 
are narrated. Five persons were drowned at Ban- 
crofi’s, on Ridley creek. Fifty bridges in the conn- 
ty, it is said, can be counted destroyed, together 
with almost every mill-dam. Mr. Crozier’s loss is 
supposed to be from 50 to $75,000. Several dwel- 
ling houses were swept away on the level, by the 
bridge over Ridley creek, belonging to the estate of 
Robert P. Crosby, deceased. An industrious co- 
loured man lost his whole team of five horses; the 
three Messrs. Leiper have been injured to the 
amount of about $5000, and in fact so many have 
suffered, it is almost impossible to particularize. 

Great distress prevails among many poor families 
living in the vicinity of the creeks. A large num- 
ber of them have been left entirely destitute. 

Belcw Wilmington, information has been receiv- 
ed that no damage has been done. : 

The wind did not extend to the Falls of Schuyl-. 
kill, Manayunk, Conshehoken, or Norristown, but 
much damage was done by rain. A small railroad 
bridge on this side of Norristown, was entirely 
washed away; and a culvert on the Reading railroad 
was destroyed in consequence of the great freshet.| 
—Scoit’s dam, between the Norristown rail road 
and the Schuytkill Falls, gave way, and increased 
the current of the creek upon which it was located, 
to such an extent, that a bridge at the Falls was 
entirely carried away; a considerable quantity of 
property was also swept off at the same place. 

At Newark, N. J., considerable damage was done 
owing to the giving away of the embankment of the 
Morris canal at the inclined plane; the cellars and 
basements of mane of the buildings on Plane, Har- 
rison, Washingtoh, Wiittam; and Cheroh streess,} 
being filled, and much loss of property incurred. 
Several dams on the stream, known as First river, 
have been carried away, and the damage is estima- 
ted at from five to ten thousand dollars, 

In Morris county, N. J., the farmers have sustain-| 
ed serious injury by the prostration of their corn 
fields. Bridges across the streams were washed 
away, and the roads rendered almost impassable. 

At Elizabethtown, N. J., the turnpike is very 
much injured, the reads torn up, and considerable 
damage cone in the village. Three bridges oa the 
Elizabethtown and Springfield Turnpike were car- 
ried away. | 

At Orange, N. J., a good deal of injury has been 
done to the track of the Morris and Essex railroad. 

At Belleville. N. J., severe loss has occurred in 
consequence of the breaking away of the dams on 
Second River. ‘The factories will all be suspended 
for several days, until the damage can be repaired. 

It is stated there are no less than six breaks in 
the Morris canal, between Newark and Paterson. 

. At the city of New York and East of it, they 
had a heavy rain, but little or no damage was sus- 
tained. 

Postmaster Generat.—Mr. Wickliffe had so 
far recovered from the effects of his wound as to be 
able to leave Baltimore on Friday, 4th inst., for 
Washington, where he arrived the same morning. 
He was entirely free of pain, and is rapidly recover- 
ing from the effects of his wound. In regard to 
McLean Gardoer, after hearing the testimony of 
Dr. Gardner, brother of the prisoner, and of David 
Hoffman, Esq., the jury rendered a verdict that John 
McLean Gardner was lunatic, or insane, on the Ist 
of August, and is so still. The Court aecordingly 
directed him to be discharged from prison and placed 
in the State’s hospital, there to be confined until he 
shall recover his reason. 


Inptan Councit.—The Grand Indian Conncil clos- 
ed its deliberations on the 3d of July. A compact was 
agrerd to, binding upon each nation party thereto, 
as follows:—*‘'I'o maintain peace and friendship 
among each other. To abstain from retaliation for 
offences committed by individuals. To provide for 
the improvement of their people in Agriculture,| 
Manufactures, and other Arts of Peace. That no 
nation, party to this compact, shall, without the 
consent of the whole, sell, cede, or in any manner 
alienate tothe United States any part of their pre- 
sent Territory. To provide for the ponishment of 
crimes, committed by the citizens of one nation, up- 
on the citizens of another... ‘To admit the citizens of 
one nation to citizenship in any other nation, party 
to the compact. ‘To endeavour to suppress the use 
of ardent spirits within: the limits of their respective 
nations; and to ‘prohibit its introduction by the citi- 
zens of one nation into the Territory of another. 


Brirish anD AMERICAN Trape.—The following 
statement is the most important matter with which the 
British papers by the Acadia furnish us :—* It ap- 
pears from a return just Jaid before Parliament, on 
the motion of Mr. ‘Thornely, that the exports of Bri- 
tish yoods to the United States of America, in the 
year 1842, were less in value by the sum of nearly 
twelve hundred thousand pounds than they were 
iu any previous year since 1833, and that they were 
less by more than one half than the average annual 
exports of the nine preceding years, the average 
yearly exports from 1833 to 1841 (both years inclu- 
sive) being of the value of 7,880,000/, whilst those 
of 1842 were not of more value than 3,528,807/. 
This alarming decline in the largest branch of the fo- 
reign trade of the country, we regret to say, is not 
confined to a few or even to several articles, but ex- 
tends to all, with the single exception of tin and tin- 
ned plates. With regard to shipping, the American 
tonnage (entered) has increased from 229,869 tons 
to 319,524; and the British tonnage from 114,200 
to 197,745 tons. 

After making every allowance for the more than 
usual embarrassment of trade in the United States 
in 1842, the first part of the above return cannot be 
regarded as being otherwise than most unfavoura- 
ble to the prospects of English industry, whilst the 
second shows that the balance of trade is turning 
against this country in a manner which renders it 
doubtful whether we shal! not shortly have to pay 
for American cotton in specie instead of goods. No- 
thing but a very great revival of the demand for 
English manufactures can save us from this evil; 
and without a reform of the American tariff there is 
very little hope of any. revival at all equal to the ne- 


liberal concessions if we wish or hope to receive} 
The facts here developed supply an argument of 
great force in favour of the present American Tariff. 
Its operation at home is illustrated ia the revival of 
manufactures and the restoration of confidence. 


and the establishment was called a Public Bank. 
These were lent out at interest, or loaned on person- 
al security. 


From Fioripa.—By late advices from Jackson- 


ville, we learn that there is a great scarcity of flour, 
especially in the Alachoa country, where the settle- 
ment is rapid. Even in Jacksonville there is not a 
pound of flour to be had for money. The weather 
is sulty and dry, with a look fora sickly Fall. Gen. 
Worth has returned from the South—leaving all 
quiet, 


From Tae Mississipe1.—The editor of the 


St. Louis New Era has been shown a letter from 


Mr. Miller, agent for the United States at Council 


Blaffs, giving a full detail of the battle between 
several hundred of the Siowx and Pawnee Loups, 
at the village of the latter. 
early in the morning and lasted till 12 A. M.—the 
great object of the assailing party was to get pos- 
session of the horses belonging to the Pawnees, 
and of the latter to protect them, Itis said that 
three hundred horses were taken by the Sioux, and 
about forty were shot down. 
said to have lost many lives by venturing from their 
lodges for the purpcse of securing scalps whenever 
they saw a Soux Indian fall. 
marks for their enemies, and were shot down when- 
ever they appeared in view. 
Indians killed is not known: the Pawnees repre- 
sent that they were “ plenty.” Both parties ecar- 
ried off their dead. The official despatch does not 
state how many 
certained that the number was forty-six. 
not been for assistance rendered by another band of 
Pawnees, the loss of life would have been even 
greater, It is said that the several bands of the 
Pawnee. were to meet in conncil to determine what 
should be done in order to protect themselves from 
their enemies. 
position to all the tribes in that quarter, and they 
can only he secured against their incursions by the 
4 of one or two military posts to keep them in 
cheek, 


The battle commenced 


Pawnees are 


The 


They thus became 


The number of Sioux 


Pawnees were killed, but it is as- 
Had it 


The Sioux manifested a hostile dis- 


Crops in New Yorx.—The wheat harvest in this 


State is said to bea fair average one. ‘The straw is 
thin, by reason of the severity of the winter; but the 
heads are long, and the berry clean and plump. 


Navau.—The sloop of war Boston arrived at Bos- 


ton on Friday 4th inst. from a thirty-three menths’ 
cruise around the world. She was last from Rio 
Janeiro, having left there June 28. R.M. Walsh, 
Esq., Secretary of Legation to the Court of Brazil, 
came passenger in the Boston. 


The United States ship Yorktown, arrived on 


Friday, 4th inst., at New York, from Mazatlan, via 
Valparaiso, May 2. Left atValparaiso United States 
ship United States, the British Admiral’s ship Dub- 
lin, and the French Admiral’s ship Reine Blanche. 
United States ship Constellation was daily expected. 
The Yorktown brings $85,571, part of the first in- 
stalment paid by the Chilian Government for depre- 
dations committed on our commerce in 1822, and 
$122,409 in specie, the sum above stated to the 
United States Secretary of State, the remainder to 
merchants and others in New York. 


_ Exports.—One of the New York packet ships 
now loading for Liverpool, has” on board the 
following articles, which compose her cargo so far, 
viz:—-200 bbls. flour; 650 bbls. lard ; 500 firkins 


spermaceti oi] ; two invoices, about 20 tons mea- 
sure, of clocks. 
small quantity of flour, are new articles of export 
to England, and the entire cargo goes forward in 
consequence of the recent modifications of the Bri- 
tish tariff.—Jour. of Com. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


All these commodities, except the 


in which there was a decided improvement. 
Cotton Market had been firmer throughout the 
month, and an advance had been realized. For 
American provisions the market was good. 


of the non-arrival of the steamer Columbia. 


launched at Bristol, July 10th. 
the ** Great Britain,” and belongs to the spirited com- 
pany whorun the first steamer that traded regularly 
between England and the city of New York—the 
Great Western. 


yet had. 


Causs or THe Deatu oy Mr, Leoars.—Dr. Ja 
cob ‘Bigelow has furnished for the Boston Medical 


By the steamship Acadia, arrived at Boston, we 


have London dates to the 18th of July. 


The news of chief interest relates to Business, 
The 


Great anxiety was felt in England in consequence 
The 
Margaret, which took out her passengers was spoken 


about eighty miles from Cape Clear on the 21st of 
July. about two days’ run from Liverpool. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Wilmer’s Times says, the 
weather, which for some weeks past has been ex- 
tremely favourable, promises an abundant, and what 
is better, an early harvest. The grain crops look 
extremely well, and accounts from all parts of Great 
Britain are very uniform. Even Ireland, where, a 


few weeks hack, the bad weather had done damage, 
seems likely, undera strong sun and genial warmth, 


to recover its lost ground. 
Launch of the Great Iron Steamer, Great Brituin. 


—The largest steamer ever built, intended for the 


trade between Great Britain and New York, was 
She is to be called 


Ireland continues to oceupy the attention of Par- 


liament and the Ministry. with no prospect of a sa- 
tisfactory result. 
sel, and 
debate closed with a Ministerial majority, on a di- 


The Cabinet is divided in coun- 
proposes no decided measures. The last 
vision, of only seventy-three—the smallest they have 
Meantime O’Connell is proceeding tri- 
umphantly in Ireland. : 

O’Connell held what is termed an extraordinary 
meeting of the Repeal Association, at the Corn Ex- 
change, Dublin, on Saturday, for the purpose of fa- 
vouring his adherents with his views of the debate 
on Ireland. He made a long speech on the present 
state of parties, the position of the Ministry, and 
the prospects of repeal. : 

In the House of Lords, when the question of 
Irish affairs was debated, the Duke of Wellington 
delivered himself of a characteristic and important 
speech. Io the course of his speech, the Duke ut- 
tered these words, * always memorable :”—** The 
or ly remedy which can be adopted for that people, 
on the part of the’ government ts a stern and firm 
resistance.to every thing like a breach of the peace 
and of order, and to be prepared-—as I hope we are 
—to enforce measures for the preservation of the 
peace in Ireland !” 

The disturbances in South Wales appear rather 
on the increase. Several more turnpike gates have 
been destroyed by the rioters. A detachment of ar- 
tillery with their guns has been sent up to Caermar- 
then from Woolwich, to act decisively against the 
secret band of disturbers known as “ Rebecca and 
her Daughters.” 

rf of the Sandwich Islands.—Despatch- 
es have been sent off by the British Government to 
Captain Lord G. Paulet, of the Carysfort frigate, in 
the South Pacific, acknowledging the free indepen- 
dence of King Kamehameha III. and the Sandwich 
Islands from that or any other country. 

The celebrated Field-Marshal, Count Wittgen- 
stein, died at St. Petersburg on the 16th June at the 
advanced age of eighty-seven. 

Dr. Hahnemann, the founder of Homeopathy, died 
in Paris on Sunday July 16th, aged eighty-eight. 

Canal across the Isthmus.—The project which has 
been so long mooted, and which ought long since 
to have been carried out, joeiag the Atlantic and 
Pacifie by a canal acrose the sthmus of Darien, 
has been at Jengith undertaken by Messrs. Barings, 
of London. The canal, it is stated, will be com- 


pleted in five years, 
Good Hope.—The settlement of Natal is 


British colony, and an amnesty 


been granted to the Anglo-Dutch boors, with the 
understanding that, except for military protection by 
the mother country, the new colony is to support 
the expenditure of its local government. 
FRANCE— The statements with which the 


French papers furaish us are of purely domestic) —— 


importance. 7 
SPAIN.—The intelligence from thie 
kingdom is confused 


tory of the Christian. Re 


and indecisive, but on 
whole unfavourableto Espastero. The insurrection 
had spread widely—the Regent and his general 


127 


and 


had done nothing—and the danger had approached 
80 near the capital that a state of siege had been 
declared. He to k his commani- 
cation, it is stated, with S and Cadiz—if he 
ean, The edvance guard of Zurbano had entered 
Saragossa, where that General was expected the 
following day with ten battalions. Madrid was 
peaceable, bat as for the Regent, he is what the 
French papers call him—a lost man. Oaly seven- 
teen out of the forty-eight provinces of re- 
mained faithful to him, the only important towns 


amongst them being Madrid, Badajos, Cadiz, Ferrol, 


and 
GAL is agitated by these operations, it 
being apprehended that the da an insurrec- 
tion in Spaia would be followed by a similar con- 
vulsion fia the sister kingdom. 
Portugal appear to be utterly bankrupt, 
istry is contemplating a new issue of 


tthe Min- 
reasury pa- 


per. 
AFRICA.—The English merchants trading to 


the coast of Africa are beginning to complain of the 
French vessels of war cruising on that coast for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, which overhaul 
them and interfere with their vo The brigs 
Ranger and St. Christopher have io this way beer 
stopped by the French cruisers, for having on boara 
Kroomen employed as labourers, but whom the 
Frenchmen chose to suspect as staves. Irritation. 
is evidently growing up between the two countries 
on this score, as it is suspected that vessels are 
overhauled on both sides merely for the sake of hia- 
drance and vexation, | 

INDIA.—Sir William Nott, in reply to an offi- 
cial inquiry as to the trath of allegations that the 
British troops had been guilty of outrages upon pri- 
vate property, women, é&c., indignantly repele the 
charge, and states that the utmost good order and hu- 
manity was observed throughout by the corps under 
his command. 

CHINA.—Sir Henry Pottinger, it is said, has made 
application to the Government for his speedy recall. 
The Government, however, we now, hear, is enwil-. 
ling to dispense with his servieos,; and his Excel- 
leney will, therefore, remain some time longer in 
China. We likewise hear it said that the supreme 
control over the whole of the British naval and mi- 
a force in China has been placed in Sir Henry's 

ands, 


RUSSIA.—By an Imperial ukase, published at St, 
Petersburgh, all Jews residing within fifty wersts 
of the frontier lines of Prussia and Austria, are or- 
dered to proceed more into the interior. Those who 
possess habitations and property within that range, 
are required to sell them within two years. 


ALGIERS—The Paris papers publish a letter from 
Algiers, which states that Abd-el Kader was surpri- 
sed on the 23d June, while asleep in his camp, 
about sixty miles from Mascara, by a division un- 
der Col. Gery, and that not a person would have 
escaped but for the war-cry raised by the Arab al- 
ties of the French. While the alarm was sounding 
in the camp, Col. Gery sent into it his 150 Spahie, 
and followed at the head of his regiment. Ia an in- 
stant the melee became general. In a very short’ 
time 300 of the regulars of Abd-el Kader were kill- 
ed, and 150 taken prisoners, with a standard, 500.ca- 
mels, 180 horses ready saddled, 100 laden mules, 
400 muskets, swords, pistols, &c. 


TURKE Y.—The Leipsic Gazette states, on the 
authority of a letter from Constantinople, June 37, 
that the differences between Turkey and Persia are 
further than ever from adjustment, and that open 
hostilities are become probable. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 4th ult. states that 
the Servian revolution has been stopped by the re- 
election, on the 27th June, of Prince Alexandria’ 
Kara Georgewitch. The election was legalized, as 
far asthe Porte is concerned, by the of 
Hafiz Pacha; and, as far as Russia had a right to 


-appear, by the presence of Baron Diaven and the 


Consul Wutschentsko. 

A letter from Tabriz brings the disastrous ac- 
count of an earthquake having nearly destroyed the 
whole of the town of Khoi, between the Lake of 
Urnia and Persia, by which upwards of a thousand 
pecple perished. e inhabitants of Tabriz had 
also been alarmed by frequent and violent shocks. 

EGY PT.—The intelligence from Egypt is the 
most important we have quoted from that country for 
some time. ‘hat vigorous and vigilant old despot, 
the Pasha, has been compelled, by the advance of 


years and the pressure of infirmities, (which for 


years he has endeavoured to conceal,) 
To shake gli care and business from his age, 
Conferring all upon the younger strength’ 

of his grandson Abbas. Him he empowers to act 
in his stead, and to succeed him, to the detriment of 
nis OWW 800 invalid. In the event of 
the Pasha’s death, this arrangement may issue ina 
serious turmoil, as Ibrahim and Abbas have a long 
and deadly enmity to satisfy, and as each of them 
is supported by namerous:and influential partisans. 


FROM MEXICO, 


The U.S. ship Vincennes, at Pensacola,’ brings. 
pepers from Tampico to the 8th ult. A list of jour- 
nals from the city of Mexico, was received at Pen-. 
sacola up to the 27th June. The Diaria del Gobi- 
erno contains a Decree, published by the Ministers 
of War and Marine, in the name of Santa Ana, di- 
recting the General-in-Chief of the Army, the Gene- 
rals Commandant of the Marine and frontier depart- 
ments, and all hav‘ng military authority, that shall 
apprehend a foreigner invading the Mexican terri- 
tory promoting civil war with arms in hand, to put 
such invaders immediately to death. This penalty 
the decree says shall be inflicted upon all. foreign« 
ers be they of what country they may, because the 
Mexicans being at peace with all other nations, the 
responsibility of him who may make war upon them 
is purely individual, and places him without the pro- 
tection of existing treaties. and the penalty shall be 
inflicted whether accompanied in their enterprise 
by few or many adventurers, and although ostensi- 
bly it may be justified by the pretext of interfering 
in the eivil discords, with a view of attaining a po- 
litical end. | 

Santa Ana says, those whom the generosity and 
clemency of the Government have pardoned have 
returned to commit new aggressions and to carry 
forward their injurious views. 


MARRIED, 


On Wednesday morning, 26th July. in the 
church, Woodville, Miss., by the Rey. James Purvia 
Rev. Rosert Livincston Stanton, pastor of the sai 
— Mrs. ANNA Maria CKFORD, of Washi 
city, D.C, 


__ At Auburn, New York, on the 2d inst., after a few 
illness, the Rev. James Ricnarps, D.D., President of 
‘Theological Seminary at Auburn, in the 76th year of his 
age. 
On Friday evening, 4th inst., at Perth Amboy, by drown- 
ing, while bathing, Henny Maaryn, eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr. E New Jersey. ‘The 
was in t year is age, and had nearly completed 
his studies preparatory to entering the College at Princeton, 
this fall. For the last year he had fh residing in the fami! 
of Mr.Woodbridge, principal of the Classical at P 
the evening when the melancholy occurrence 
took , the boys of the school, accompanied by one of the 
teachers, had to bathe, when the deceased, with another 
uth, named Mite 


suddenly and unexpectedly. bereaved of ason who reat- 
ly endéated himeelf not 


mighty waters, and th 
municated. 
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rich of Him who forgets nothing 
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‘HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PRINCETON. — The 
subscriber, Agent for James M. Cam & Co., is 
prepared to furnish a Constant supply of their publications, 
viz.—Fox's Book of Martyrs, cloth, 1.50. Neander's His- 
ion during the first three centu 
’s Reformation, cloth, $1. Do. 
do. half cloth, 75 cents. w’s Bible in Spain. 37 cents. 
Liorente’s History of the Inquisition, 37 cents. 
Gypsies of Spain, 31 cents. Chemis- 
try, 25 cents Do. Animal or Organie do., 25 cents. Mo- 
ment, 25 ‘cen ar a 
gug 19—3t Seminary. 
ZTISPORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.— 
In and will shortly be published, The History 
of the Church of Engtand, to the Revolution of 1688, by 
erend D:D 


Right Rev Vowlershort, D.D. 
ee JAMES.M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
aug 5 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


ries, cloth, $1.50. D’Aubi 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—Father ClesientA new 
98 Chestnut street, (up stairs) ¥ 
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is their commonness, indeed; the fre-' 


experience of a hundred years, during all 


smooth usually employed, main- 


oi 


Mile beet 


od 
of «destruction by lightning bas. 


the neswspapersy as having occurred in 
erent parts of the Union; the ‘navmaber, 


been visited by the destroyer, and both pa- 


midst their. children; and «in another: 
house*four out of eleven -have 
bY & ‘single flash hurried into‘eterni-' 

. are these distressing and affect-., 
ing cases of loss of life at all singular ; it: 


quent tecurrence of such calamities, that 
account for the little fnipression they make. 
oIt.is mot -the order.:of Providence to 
work miracles for safety. Ithas-ordain- 
éd the eneérgies-of nature for our benefit, 
bul. left it to the reason and ingenuity of 
man to turn those energies to his use, and | 
to defend himself against the inherent or 
occasional violence that ‘endangers his safe- 
ty. In the*presént case, man has learned 
to disarm the lightning of its terrors by di-, 
recting. it.from hisqwna person-orhis dwel-: 
ling; and conveying’ it harmless to the 
earth; and ‘that nreans devised are, 
fully adequate to this purpose, has been 
shown by reference to the.control which, 
man, has acquired over electricity itself, by 
studying its Jaws—to the almost unani- 
mous Opinion of men of science—to thie 


whiclr period the lightning rod has afford. 
ed complete protection whenever used ; or 
if in.any, case it seemed to fail, the fail- 
ure has been proved to be owing to most 
palpable ‘defeets-of ‘construction or appli- 
cation. Tn this view of ‘the case, it is re- 
specifally submitted to the serious consid- 
eration of every householder,. whether it. 
is consistent with a dite régard to the ‘pre- 
sefyation of his’ own life, or the lives of 
thidse committed to’ his charge, to neglect 
ee means of safety which Providence has 


s placed.in. his power. 
. But since.it is acknowledged that many 
of the lightning reds in actual use, are 
faulty in construction, and therefore un- 
worthy of confidence, it is time to redeem 
our promise, by pointing out such a mode 
of construction aud application as may be 
entitled to the fullest reliance. It is not. 
general directions that are required ; these 
may be found in almost every elementary 
work on. Natural Philosophy ; but our di- 
rections, 'to-have ‘any peculiar value, must 
bé so minute and specific as to be fully 
aVailable,to the artist. Moreover, we de- 
spair of seeing any thing like the univer- 
sal adoption of the lightning rod, nnless:it 
comprises the two qualities of simplicity 
and ‘cheapness. it must be simple, other- 
wise it can be neither easily made nor re- 
paired ; it must. be. cheap, else it will be. 
beyond the reach of.a large portion of the 
community. «Efforts. have of tate been 
made to discredit the simple form of the 
onductor originally propased — hy Nr 
Fraiklin, and to those of a more 
complicated and expensive structure. The 
tendency of such representations appears 
to me to be, to lead the community to 
abandon the use of the common rod, while 
the expensiveness of the proposed forms 
is such, as to deter all but the wealthy 
from providing them. It becomes impor- 
tant therefore to inquire whether there is 
any cause to withdraw our confidence from 
the simple conductor of Franklin. 
This simple rod is almost the only one 
that has ever been in use in New Haven, 
where a large proportion of the houses are 
furnished with it. Undersome directions 
from men of science, it has usually been 
constructed and placed so as to secure the 
three most essential requisites, sufficient 
elevation, continuity of structure, and suit- 
able depth at the lower termination ; and 
of the rods thus constructed, no one has 
ever been known fo fail.. Qne blacksmith 
alone. (Mr. Leverett Griswold,) has, du- 
ring thirty years, put up from one hun- 
dred and seventy-five to two hundred, and 
no building furnished with one of his rods 
has ever been damaged by lightning, or 
its inmates.harmed. Our oldest men of 
science, most conversant with these mat- 
ters, are equally unacquainted with a sin- 
case of damage by lightning to premi- 
protected by rods nearly or exactly of 
this construction. Some of them have been 


cases, had they occurred. within fifty years. 
Can..more be said of any of the new 

ms 

Fully believing, therefore, in the effica- 
cy and safety of the ordinary Franklin rod, 
when well made and applied, I proceed 
to specify-the proper mode of construction 
and snipitextion: The leading particulars 
which require.-consideration, respect the 
material, form, and dimensions—termina- 
tions, above and below—and applications 
to buildings, 
Matertal.—tron is the substance ge- 
nerally employed for lightning rods, and 
its effieacy has been established by experi- 
ence. It is liable however to certain de- 
fects, against which it is necessary to pro- 
vide, the chief of which is its tendency to 
rust. Rust greatly diminishes its conduct- 
ing power, and of course impairs its effi- 
cacy; “This may be prevented either by 
keeping it well painted with black paint, 
ar by subjecting it to the process called 
galvanizing. Black paint is preferred to 
Other shades, because being composed of 
charcoal, it is a better conductor than the 
metallic oxides which form the basis of 


most other kinds of ‘paint. Pees 
* Copper has two decided advantages over 
iron.;..Jt.is from. six. to.eight.times-a better 
conductor than. iron, and -is: not liable to 
haveitsconducting powersimpaired by rust. 
But it. costs abeut eight times as much as 
iron, and therefore is not so likely to come 
into general. use....In cases, however, 
where the-additional expense is not deem- 
ed important, in consideration of the addi- 
tional: safety, we ‘would recommend that 
lightning reds be made of copper. 
and Dimensions. Round 
rods arethose which have been longest: in 
‘and when accompanied by the other 
essential requisites, they have never been 
known’ to’ fail. “Some” electricians, how- 
ever, have urged a preference for square 
and-rough bars instead ‘of the round an 


at such are~- better on two 


sufferthe’ charge: to" escape 
ntimerdus "jets; at*alt the ‘sharp tines 


pre! jowef termination} or if that fails to af- 


in’ Set} 
admits the charge atthe top. I am not 


ciples of the whole. 


ings inferred from. it. 


will protect a space every where twice the 
extent. of its height above the building, 


‘nent object on the roof, the height of the 
‘tod may be reckoned fronr the ‘ridge at the 


Ait Because when atruck, wey 


Jof elettricit escape 


“pba points throughout the ‘length of the 


rod, whereas a round and.smooth cylinder 
conduets it, in aconeentrated form, requir- 
ing ‘that the ~whéte shall’ escape at the 
‘ford a complete exit, increasing the liability} 
to leap from the rod in. one: formidable 
volume. «Secondly, they urge that such 
points and fines favour the entrance into 
the rod of such charges as may approach 
it. laterally, -whereas the round rod only 


acquainted with any experiments in elec- 
tricity, of high authority, which prove that 
the conducting power of ‘rough iron i: 
greater than that of smooth, other things 
being-equal.. The analogy of fluids would 
lead us to ‘believe it10 be less. | It is-said 
that, in’ certain eases where the rotigh rods 
have been struck, the lightning has been 
seen to stream. from the rod in various 
points, throughout its length, thus dispers- 
ing the charge, and leaving but a residuum 
to be conveyed to the earth. Such an il-| 
lumination of the rod itself usually implies 
a defective conductor: when electricity 
passes through a good conduetor capacious 
enough to‘transmit it, it manifests no light. 
A perfect connexion with the ground will 
make the lightning take that course, rather 
than discharge itself into the atmosphere. 

There may be cases where the course of| 
lightning from the clouds to the earth has 
been so diverted from a perpendicular di- 
rection, (its usual route) as to meeta light- 
ning rod laterally instead of entering its 
pointed summit. . Such cases however are 
believed to be extremely rare, and require 
to be better authenticated. No such in- 
stance has come to my knowledge of a 
building beingstrack laterally, when armed 
with a good.conductor of the common 
form.—While, therefore, I do not object to 
employing a conductor of the form of a 
nail rod, having rough edges and sharp} 
points, I do not believe it has any advan- 
tages. over a smooth, round rod. Both 
will conduct the lightning harmless if con- 
tinuous. in structure, and well connected 
with the earth; neither will do it, if defec- 
live in these respects. The size of the 
conductor may be, in most cases, about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. Rods 
that are attached to very high buildings, 
as steeples, should be an inch.. Some have 
supposed that, siuce electricity pervades 
the surfaces of conductors, it is not neces-| 
sary that the rod should be solid, but that 
it would be equally good, if made in the 
form of a tube; but, although the fluid 
traverses the surface, yet the conducting 
power is proportioned to the solid mass ; 
and this consideration, as well as a regard 
to strength, requires the parts to be solid. 
In ordinary discharges of lightning, a 
smaller conductor than the one here re- 
commended, would probably be suflicient ; 
but in the most violent discharges (against 
which we wishspecially to provide) asmall- 
er conductor, as an iron wire, would be lia- 
ble to be fused, or broken in pieces ; or not 
being able to convey the entire charge, 
this would be apt to divide into several 
branches and find its way to the earth by 
different routes. 

As the metallic bars are usually sold in 
detached pieces of a few feet in length, it 
becomes necessary to unite them; and to 
insure perfect continuity by well fitted 
is the meet important -prit- 
I know of no better 
joint than that made by Mr. Griswold of 
New Haven ;—it is the mortice and tenon 
joint, the projecting part of the end of one 
piece being nicely fitted to a corresponding 
slit in the end of another piece, and the 
two pinned firmly together. Probably in- 
genious artists will devise other kinds of 
joints which are equally good. The only 
essential point is, that it should be a per- 
fectly close fit, the parts of one piece being 
in intimate contact with those of the other 
in as large a surface as possible. 

3. Terminations.—The upper part of 
the rod should consist of a tapering stem 
of copper, ending in one or more sharp 
points of a metal not liable to rust. It 
may be either platina, silver, or gold. Gris- 
wold’s rods have their tips coated with 
gold leaf; but as this is somewhat liable 
to wear off in time, a better method is to 
gild the points on copper by the new elec- 
trotype process. Gold is the best conduc- 
tor of electricity of all the metals—far 
better than platina—and when thus per- 
manently incorporated with the copper 
points, nothing more eligible can be de- 
sired. Electricity thus furnishes the best 
means of securing us against its own irre- 
gularities. A single point only is gener- 
ally employed in Europe, but in this coun- 
try three diverging points are more com- 
mon, partly because they are considered 
more tasteful, and partly because it is sup- 
posed advantageous to present points to 
the clouds in different directions. But there 
is some reason to believe that a single 
point has greater efficacy than several, 
since, as was mentioned in another con- 
nexion, it has been found by experiment, 
that a conductor charged with electricity, 
will be sooner di8Scharged by a single point 
than by a collection of nine points. _ 

The lower part of the rod should have 
an increased surface,either by enlarging the 
size of the bar or by letting it end in several 
branches all terminating in sharp points. 
As iron, however, is peculiarly liable to 
rust in the ground, it is especially necessary 
to protect this part of the rod from corro- 
sion, either by a thick coating of black 
paint, or (what is better) by employing 
galvanized iron without paint. oe 

4. Application.—The efficacy of a light- 
ning rod is much increased by ils rising 
high above the building. Even at the top 
of a spire, it is not sufficient that it project 
a little way above the spire; for, although 
it might even in that case protect the spire 
itself, yet the power to protect the other 
parts of the building would be very small. 
A. long needle held near a charged con- 
ductor, will readily discharge the electricity, 
if the thumb and finger be applied to the 
remoter end ; but if applied near the ad- 
jacent end, the conducting power will be 
greatly diminished. This experiment was 
tried by Dr. Franklin, and the necesssity 
of lightning rods rising high above build- 
A sunilar experi- 
ment was afterwards tried by Lord Stan- 
hope, which led him to similar conclusions. 
The rule, therefore, that a lighining rod 


requires, in’ its application, a careful con: 
sideration ofthe circumstances. Hf a house 
has but one chimney and thé rod is at- 
tached, to.that; there being no other promi- 


Highest part.of the roof. “Thus, if the rod 
rises Gifieen feet above the. ridge, it. will 


the 


feet.. But if-there are several chimneys. 
it be reckon the height of 


the rod above the level of. the: tops of the| 
chimneys... In such cases it will generally 
be better to employ two or:more rods, than 
to attempt to cover the whole space by a 
single stem of great height. It must be 
borne in..mind, that the kitehen chimney 
(as has been before remarked) requires 
special protection, When the building isnot 
of very great extent, it will be sufficient to 


‘havea single conductor to lead to the earth, 


while one or more separate stems rise from 
it to guard points of the house. peculiarly 
exposed. In many cases, however, it will 
be more eligible to let separate conductors 
descend to the earth from two distant 
chimneys by the shortest possible. route, 
that? to attempt to connect several stems 


with a common conductor. 


Since it is acknowledged that houses; 
with several chimneys, may require more 
than a single stem to rise above the ridge 
of the ‘building, it becomes a question; 
what number of such projections from the 
main rod shall be recommended? The 
answer is, the smallest number consistent 
with the principles just explained. To 
multiply them unnecessarily, is botha use- 
less expense, and bad taste. I have seen 
in Massachusetts a small one story house 
bristling with six lightning rods, where one, 
obviously, would have afforded ample pro- 
tection. _ This is like putting on half a do- 
zen great coats for‘ fear of catching cold. 
In my judgment, most of the dwelling 
houses in our country, require but a single 
rod; and because large buildings require 
additional protection, to represent as is 
sometimes done, the single conductor, 
in the simple form proposed by Dr. 
Franklin, as of nouse, or even as dan- 
gerous, appears to be equally inconsistent 
with truth and expediency; for by leading 
the public to abandon this simple and 
cheap form, while they refrain from pur- 
chasing such as are more complicated on 
account of their expense, we leave the 
community more unprotected than ever. 
In-our country there is no class of build- 
ings which require such careful protection 
from lightning as churches,on account both 
of the liability to be struck, and the num- 
ber of lives jeoparded. In a church in 
France, in the year 1770,a single stroke 
of lightning knocked down and reduced to 
a state-of insensibility, the whole congre- 
gation, including nearly all the inhabitants 
ofa country village. In-another church 
of the same country, in the year 1819, 
nine persons were instantly killed, and 
eighteen more or less injured. A stee- 
ple itself, being both an elevated and a 
pointed object is peculiarly liable to be 
struck, and if the fluid is not conveyed to 
the ground by a good conductor, it is very 
apt to be directed into the main body of 
the house, following sometimes a row of 


nails, sometimes a stove pipe, and some- 


times, it is believed, being determined in 
its course to the earth, by the superior con- 
ducting medium supplied by the persons 
of the congregation itself, and the humid 
atmosphere which pervades a crowded 
room. The great elevation of the spire, 
however renders a church with this ap- 
pendage peculiarly easy of protection; for 
since the top of the spire will almost of 
course, be the point of attack, a single well 
constryicted rod will insure complete safe- 
ty. After a careful examination of the se- 
veral cases of the six meeting houses struc 
by lightning in Connecticut in the sammer 
of 1842, 1 am fully of the opinion, that ifthe 
rods had been-continuous in structure, and 
carried into the earth to the depth of 
permanent moisture, no injury would 
have occurred to either of them. There are 
however, several additional precautions 
which it may be prudent to observe, as 
will be shown hereafter. 

If it be asked why we _ discounte- 
nance the use of a great number of con- 
ductors in defending a building, since they 
at least will not be less safe than a single 
rod, we reply that, aside from views of 
taste, we have no objection in cases where 
the additional expense is no consideration, 
and the disposition of the proprietor is to 
make assurance donbly sure; but, by show- 
ing that a cheap and simple rod will, if pro- 
perly constructed, afford adequate protec- 
tionas well as one that is complicated and 
expensive, we hope to prevent those who 
are already in possession of the single rods 
from abandoning them, and toinduce others 
to employ them who would otherwise 
leave their premises wholly unprotected. 
Indeed, if the question were, whether to 
employ a mere wire or no conductor at all, 
the wire surely would be preferable; and it 
may in fact be used for barns and outhouses, 
where, unless some such cheap contrivance 
were devised,no means of protection would 
be employed. Large wire, one fourth of 
an inch in diameter, galvanized to prevent 
its rusting, pointed at the upper extremity 
and gilded, may be recommended, for trial, 
on premises where human life is not ex- 
posed. 

In adapting a conductor to a building, 
we must make the passage to the ground 
as short as convenient, and any bends or 
turns that occur, gradual, avoiding allsharp 
angles. The stays by which the rod is 
fastened may be of wood, glass, or any 
other non-conducting substance, or even of 
plates of metal. Staples penetrating the 
house are not advisable since if the rod 
should be defective, the lightning might be 
directed laterally at these points, although 
if the rod were well connected with the 


ground, there would be no danger of| 


this. 

The connection with the ground is, 
finally, the most important point of. all, 
since, however perfect the conductor may 
be, whether of one or of many projecting 
stems, all will be unavailing unless an 
easy exit be furnished to the electric fluid 
at the lower extremity. Some writers 
have recommended that the rod be plung- 
ed into a well. Dr. Hare suggests that, in 
cilies, it be connected withthe public aque- 
ducts; but as these methods might be in 
many cases inconvenient or even impracti- 
cable, the only general rule that can be 
given, is that several times referred to al- 
ready, namely, do. let the rod descend to 
depth of permanent moisture. This 
will-vary with the nature of the soil. In 
a sandy or gravelly soil, it is not less than 
eight or ten feét. It isa useful practice also 
to dig a pit two feet or more in diameter, 


‘into the centre of: which.the rod is inserted, 


and the surrounding space filled with char- 


‘coal more or less in ‘the state of pow: 
‘der, this serves to keep the rod from rust- 
ing; when thoroughly wet it is very reten- 


tive of moisture;and it increases the.con- 


ducting ‘surface at the lower éxtremity.— 
Tr is essential that the charcoal should have 
been, thoroughly burned or ignited, for 


that which is. but partially charred is a 


. 
re » 
~ 


ers’ coals” are those particularly designa- 


ted by the Fiench. writers. —Stove.pipes, 
and» metallic. gutters, or water pipes, and 


metallic coverings of the roof, should all be 
either brought into conducting communi- 
cation with the lightning rod, or have se- 
parate connéxion with the earth. A strip 
of copper, having one end wound closely 
around the lightning rod, and the other end 


nailed or soldered to the metallic roof, would} 


form the comnunication requisite; and i 


the pipes and gutters were similarly in-con-} 


tact with the vhole metallic sheeting, the 
whole would severally.compose parts of 
the lightning canductor, and contribute to 
the genetal safety, instead of acting as an 
autagonist force to the lightning'red. 

_ The minuteness to which we have car~ 
ried our directions ‘would seem to imply 
that the construction of lightning rods, 
even in their simplest forms, is a compli- 
cated and diffcgult business, The details of 
almost any piece of work, have a similar 
air. The preeautions necessary to insure 


safety in the use of the steam engine, are 


far more nunerous than in the case of 
lightning rods, Still, the skilful construc- 
tion and application of these, require in- 
telligence and scientific knowledge in or- 
der fully to comprehend the principles, 
and mechanial tact and ingenuity to 
adapt them to the ever varying cases of the 
premises to be protected. The manufac- 
tureand adaptation of lightning rods, ought 
therefore to be a distinct profession. Two 
gentlemen at last in our country, (Mr. A. 
B. Quinby in Jew York, and Mr. Orcutt, 
successor to Di King, in Boston,) have de-, 
voted themsel ws to this branchof the arts; 
and, although,as may be inferred from 
the preceding servations, I cannot assent 
to the exclusie safety claimed for their 
peculiar methols of construction, respect- 
ively, yet theyare entitled to much com- 


mendation for having contributed to es- 


tablish a new ad important department of 
benevolent labur. Several artists in New 
Haven have als) had much and successful 


experience in tle same line, having gene-|. 


rally followed the leading methods we 
have suggested. | 

Although the lightning rod affords the 
principal mear of safety during thunder 
storms, yet thee are many other precau- 
tions more or les important. To the con- 
sideration of sone of these our concluding 
remarks will bedevoted. 

In the constriction of buildings, it may 
be well to consder how different circum- 
stances affect th liability to be struck with 
lightning. Sone suppose the danger en- 
hanced by a meéallic roofing, or other me- 
tal about the ouilding; and this is the 
case, unless sua substances be in commu- 
nication with te lightning rod, or other- 
wise connectedwith the earth. Then they 
add to the geieral safety. Indeed, the 
safest buildingin the world, as regards 
lightning, woul: be one entirely of metal; 
for such a coiductor would convey a 
stroke of lightnng to the earth without 
danger to the ocupants. An iron steam- 
boat has been found to pass through a 
violent thunder storm unharmed, where 
other kinds of caft were violently assail- 
ed. The ordinay materiale of buildings, 
wood, stone, anl brick, have some shades 
of difference in:onducting power; but all 
Leing poor condictors, they occasion, when| 
struck, that resstauce to the passage of the 
electrical fluidywhich renders it violent, 
and consequenly exposes such buildings 
to be rent, dendlished, or set on fire; and 
being worse einductors than the animal 
system, the find will select the latter in 
preference. N) such building therefore 
can be safe unliss guarded by a lightning 
rod. 

The positionof a house has some rela- 
tion to its safey. When surrounded by 
other buildings resenting numerous point- 
ed objects to tl clouds, as in acity, the 
electricity, if itdescends, is apt to be dis- 


tributed betwea different conductors, and 


thus seldom maifests much violence ; but 
a house standiig in a lonely situation, in 
the country, reeives a stroke of lightning 
in a more concaitrated form, with propor- 
tionally greaterhazard. A position near 
a small pond d water is peculiarly peril- 
ous, Even suha collection of water as 
forms in a hollow place near a house du- 
ring the storm itself, has been known to 
determine the ourse of the discharge to 
the earth. A dvelling house in New Ha- 
ven, that was struck with great violence 
in the summer ‘f_ 1842, stood in a hollow, 
near a small colection of water formed by 
the shower. ‘lhe fluid, apparently aim- 
ing to discharge itself into the earth by the 
avenue, came il its descent near the chim- 
ney of the buiding, (which was unpro- 
tected) and wasthus diverted so as to pass 
through the iouse, distributing _ itself 
among differen! conductors according to 
their capacity, ad_ leaving throughout its 
several routes urprising marks of its en- 
ergy. Houses siuated near metallic veins, 
have for a simikr reason, sometimes been 
found to be extremely liable to’ be struck 
with lightning. In New Grenada, near a 
gold mine, the strokes of lightning are so 
frequent, that 10 one dares to place his 
dwelling there ; and the miners frequently 
fall victims to it Ata place near Popa- 
yan, the danger from this source is es- 
teemed so great,that the inhabitants endea- 
voured to dissuade a young Swedish bota- 
nist, M. Plaucheman, from exposing him- 
self there duringa thunder storm. But he 
did so, and waskiHed. People, however, 
who are apprehensive of peculiar danger 
from their local stuation, may be assured, 
that a well constmcted lightning rod will 
afford complete protection to such places 
no less than to others. | 
The influence cf tall trees near a dwel- 
ling house, may be considered as, in gene- 
ral, favourable to safety. They are usual- 
ly better conductors than the materials of 
the house; and their great elevation, and 
pointed summits, will generally induce the 
lightning to select them in its passage to 


the earth in preference to the building. 


Poplar trees, both on account of their pe- 
culiar shape, and their green, sappy sub- 
stance,appear tobe natural lightning rods; 
and it may be worthy of inquiry, whether 


ahonse having’ tall poplars near it, was 


ever known to be damaged by lightuing, 
and if so, what.were.the pecuiiar circum- 
stances of the case ?. Some trees, howev- 
er, would be lessconducive to safety. The 
hard and resinous kinds, being worse con- 
ductors, might be dangerous when stand- 
ing-very near the house; for the lightning 


in descending the tree-to thé level of a row 


of nails; or a ‘stove pipe, oF bell-wire, or 
some other good conductor, in the house, 


‘might leap from the. tree and enter. the 


house, During the. present. summer, at 


Cortland, near Peekskill, on the North). 
-River, the lightning struck a tree on ‘one 


‘makes its appearance, they troop after him, 


interest in that 


side of a house, and descending passed 


through the house, and thence.to a tree on. 
the opposite side of the building, killing 
four out of eleven of the’family with 
in. Instances have occurred, where per- 
sons sitting in an open piazza during a 
thunder storm have been killed, in conse- 
queuce of the lightning leaping to them 
from a neighbouring tree. Although, there- 
fore, tall trees surrounding a house, may 
in certain cases be conducive to safety, no 
one ought to rely upon them so far as to 
neglect to provide a lightning rod. 

No exposure in thunder storms is more 
hazardous, or productive of more fatal ac- 
cidents, than when abroad taking refuge: 
under a tree. Animals as well as men are 
in great number, every year, destroyed in 
this way. A. tall tree, by its elevation, 
forms a very common route for the light- 
ning in its passage to-the earth; but being 
a worse conductor than the animal system, 
the lightning will no sooner descend to the 
level of the latter, than it will desert the 
tree, always selecting the better conductor 
with nice discrimination. 

‘Ihave been informed by a gentleman 
from the State of Georgia, that it is a com- 
mon impression in that country, that pine 
trees are more frequently struck with light- 
ning than oak and most other trees; and 
that in examining the trees of a forest com- 
posed in part of pine and in part of other 
trees, marks of violence by lightning will 
be found far the most frequently on the 
pine trees. The fact deserves further in- 
vestigation. It seems, however, not en- 
tirely incredible, since the resinous proper- 
ties of the pine tree, by rendering it a 
bad conductor, would cause great resist- 
ance to the passage of the fluid, and occa- 
sion proportional marks of-violence. This 
explanation implies that the pine is not of- 
tener struck than other trees, but bears 
more permanent marks of the stroke.’ In 
fact, trees are probably oftener struck with 
lightning than is generally supposed, but 
most of them have sufficient conducting 
power to transmit the charge without vio- 
lence. 

During a thunder storm, the middle ofa 
room is a place of greater safety than a 
position near the walls. Open windows 
and doors, and especially fire places, are to 
be carefully avoided. Sitting or reclining 
is safer than an erect posture; but it is 
questionable whether any thing is gained 
by lying on a feather bed. If one was 
completely enveloped in feathers, they 
might possibly afford some proteetion; but 
were the lightning to approach a feather 
bed on which a man wasextended,it would 
take the man in preference to the bed. A 
bedstead of iron,so far from being danger- 
ous, is peculiarly safe, since-the fluid would 
follow it in preference to the occupant of 
the bed. Similar reasons lead us to ques- 
tion the supposed safety of silk dresses, 
forinerly recommended to be worn in thun- 
der storms. Unless they envelope the head 
and feet, they rather increase than diminish 
the danger, since the lightning would prefer 
the body of the wearer to the silk covering, 
for the very reason that it was a better con- 
ductor. A metalliccovering, incommunica- 
tion with the earth, would afford more ra- 
tional means of safety. . In the fifth volume 
of the American Journal of Science, is an 
account of a man that was struck by light- 
ning in Conway, Mass., and escaped with 
his life, although his clothes were torn to 
pieces. His preservation is, with great 
probability, ascribed by Professor Hitch- 
cock to his dress being at the time 
thoroughly drenched with rain. Some have 
supposed that they can find safety ina 
thunder storm by sitting in chairs, or sofas, 
insulated on glass supports. If the feet 
could be drawn up in such cases, so that 
the whole person could be insulated, some- 
thing might be gained by this arrangement; 
but if the feet are in contact with the floor, 
then silting ona seat supported by glass 
pillars, will rather increase than diminish 
the danger, since it would enhance the lia- 
bility of the lightning to take the body in 
its passage totheearth. All such subordi- 
nate devices for securing safety may be 
reasonably neglected, if our house is fur- 
nished with a well constructed lightning 
rod. 

The most successful method of resuscita- 
fing persons apparently struck dead by 
lightning, is, so far as I have learned, to 
apply to the sufferer repeated buckets of 
cold water; but I respectfully submit this 
part of the subject to the medical faculty, 
as deserving of more attention thanit seems 
generally to have received. | 

‘The unexpected length to which these 
observations have extended, leaves no 
room to add any thing at present, on the 
protection of “ships and powder maga- 
zines.”? This may possibly be a subject 
of future inquiry. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Cunning Birds.—When the swallows, 
and other small birds are congregated for 
their annual emigration, the instant a hawk 


apparently exposing themselves to unne- 
cessary danger, but in reality, with the de- 
sign of perplexing and distracting their 
enemy by their numbers. Their perpe- 
tual changes of direction, and their uni- 
form endeavours to rise above him, prove 
this to be the case. Indeed, he is usually 
in such cases completely out-mancuvred 
and baffled, being unable to fix upon a 
single victim, and after exerting all his ad- 
dress, he is often compelled to relinquish 
the pursuit. 
Cleaning Glass.—The mode of clean- 
ing fine glass utensils, &c., gives them 
great brilliancy. It is done by finely pow- 
dered indigo, and dipping into it a moist- 
ened linen rag with which glass must be 
smeared, and wiped off with a perfectly 
dry cloth. As a substitute for this, fine 
sifted ashes, applied by a rag dipped in 
spirits, will also answer very well; but 
Spanish white is apt to roughen and in- 
jure the glass. 
Thames Tunnel.-—There are now twenty 
shops opened daily in the Thames Tunnel 
for the sale of fancy articles, refreshments, 
&c., giving a lively appearance to the sub- 
marine thoroughfare. As these standings 
are numbered and referred to in the va- 
rious shop bills, it is supposed letters. will 
very soon be delivered by post even un- 
der the Thames... 


Ice Mountain. —The ‘July namber of 
Silliman’s Journal of Science contains an 
account of an ice mountain.in Hampshire 
county, Virginia, which has excited not a 
quarter. K is com- 
posed of rocks, and fisés some seven or 
eight hundred feet, constituting part of a 


stones to the depth of a few inches masse 


summer, dry, friable, and crystalline, with- 


bottom, 32 feet six inches; and she is of 


ypsies of 
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tidge. ‘The mountain surface is made’ up} 


of red sand-stone ; and upon removing the 
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of ice are found at midsummer, even du 

ring the most oppressive seasons, perma- 
nently preserved. A thermometer intro- 
duced among the cavities of the rocks, 
sunk ‘below forty degrees, and would have 
gone lower, had it- remained. During a 
recent winter, a cavity about four feet be- 
low the surface was opened, and filled up. 
with snow. It was covered loosely muh 
boards, yet it remained during the whole 


out melting. 

Decrease of the Consumption af Spir- 
tluous Liquors.—The annual report 
of the American Temperance Union, 
shows an immense falling off in the im- 
portation of brandy, wine, and gin, since 
the last year. The report gives the inm- 
portation, in the first quarters of 1842 and’ 
1843, at the port of New York, from which 
we learn that, in the former year, the num- 
ber of casks, pipes, barrels, &c., was 20,- 
193, whilst in the latter it is but 2111. 


The Great Britain Iron Steam Ship.— 
This splendid vessel, which is in progress 
at the building-yard of the Great Western 
Steam-ship Company at Bristol, and ra- 
pidly approaches completion, will be one 
of the greatest wonders in the history of 
the nautical architecture of ancient or mo- 
dern times. It is the largest vessel which 
has ever ploughed the deep, and will prove 
the vast advautages of iron Over wood, in 
the powers of bueyancy,in commerce, and 
in war; and we believe, if iron should re- 
alize the anticipations formed, it will, in 
the end, supersede the use of wood in the 
hulls of vessels. The Great Britain is cer- 
tainly the largest vessel since the days of 
Noah; she has six masts, all but the main- 
mast capable of being lowered upon the 
deck, like the masts of sloops. Her en- 
gines are of great power, and the propel- 
ler is the screw.. Her length on deck is 
320 feet; breadth of beam, 50 feet six 
inches; and depth, from upper deck to 


3500 tons, according to what is termed 
builder’s measurement, but her actual ca- 
pacity will be near 4000. Herchimney is 
eight feet in diameter. ‘The engines con- 
sist of four cylindersof 88 inches in dia 
meter, and their length of stroke is six 
feet. It is intended that the expansive 
principle shall be carried to a greater ex- 
tent than has yet been adopted in steam 
vessels. 


An Electro-Magnetic Clock.—A scien- 
tific journal of England, describes, as 
among the most curious and useful inven- 
tions of modern times, an electro-magnet- 
ic clock, made by a Professor Wheatstone. 
The object of this clock is to indicate, by 
connexion with other clocks, exactly the 
same time in as many different places, dis- 
tant from each other, as may be required. 
A standard clock in an observatory, for 
example, would thus keep in order another 
clock in each apartment, and that, too, 
with such accuracy, that all of them, how- 
ever numerous, would beat dead seconds 
audibly, with as great precision as the 
standard astronomical -time piece with 
which theyare connected. It is also con- 
tended that this invention need not be con- 
fined to observatories and large establish- 
ments. “ The great horologe of St, Panl’s 
might, by a suitable net-work of wires, or 
even by the existing metallic pipes of the 
metrop: lis, be made to command and tre- 
gulate all the other steeple clocks in the 
city, and even every clock within the pre- 
cincts of its metallic bounds. When rail- 
ways and telegraphs extend from London 
to the remotest cities and villages, the 
sensation of jime may be transmitted 
along with the elements of language ; and 
the great cerebellum of the metropolis 
may thus constrain by its sympathies, and 
regulate by its power, the whole nervous 
system of the empire.” 


Cheap Roofing.—The improved patent 
felt manufactured by Messrs. F. McNeill 
& Co., Lamb’s Buildings, Bunhill Row, 
London, for roofing churches, houses, out- 
buildings, ete., is likely from its cheapness, 
lightness, security, and durability, to su- 
persede the use of slates, tiles, thatch, etc., 
altogether. We are informed that it is a 
warm, water-tight, and very durable arti- 
cle. Mr. Ingram, the respected minister 
of Unst, writes as follows :—“ Edinburgh, 
June 8th, 1843. From the experience had 
of composition roofs in the Shetland Isl- 
ands, I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing to your Committee a covering of pa- 
per, tar, and sand, as an excellent substi- 
tute for slate, and as combining in a re- 
markable degree, the properties of light- 
ness, tightness, cheapness, and durability. 
There is not the least fear of a roof of this 
sort giving the utmost satisfaction, if the 
work be wellexecuted. The parish church 
of Unst, a large building, containing from 
1100 to 1200 sittings, hasa roof of this 


description, which has stood for fifteen or| 
sixteen years, and seems now as good as 
when it was put on. . The heavy gales of 


wind, and falls of rain, are much felt in 
those islands, and there are few slate roofs 
that do not occasionally give cause of com- 
plaint; yet, though the church stands in a 
bare, exposed situation, and the rain has 
occasionally found its way through other 
parts of the building, I am not aware that 
one drop ever penetrated through the com- 
position roof.”” Mr. Ingram adds, that the 
paper should be doudle, and that canvas 
or packsheet is considered preferable to 
paper. In confirmation of these views, 
the Committee have acomfnunication from 
a highly intelligent friend in Greenock, 
giving the full description of the process 


which is incorporated in-the subjoined spe-| 


cification, and who states in regard to it— 
‘Roofs made. on this plan are very hard, 
and as firm and dry asa bone. You may 
use any liberty with them. One of them 
-was used as a passage between two build- 
ings, and as a court yard. Keeping in 
tepair is hardly worth speaking about. A 
coating every second or third year is all 
that is necessary, and five shillings a year 
fora large church is ample allowance.” 
He adds, “ Mr. ,who hasa good many 
roofs, says, for exposed situations, he pre- 
Jers it to slates, and would pay for it, al- 
though he had the slates for the lifting.” 


ISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.—Tur Carar| 


Epition oF D’Ausieng’s History of Reroam- 
atiun.— Three Volumes 12mo:—for One Dollar. 


Also, the same Work complete in one large octavo vo-| 
fume, 432. one dollar, fail cloth, or seventy-| - 
a 


Bible. Spain, or, the Journeys, Adventures, 
, or, the Jc Advent 
Tmprisonments of an Englishman, in attempting to piety 
the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By Ge 

of ‘The Gypyes of Spain,” 232 pages, octavo. 


Price. 38 
cents.’ Also, 
Spain —With an original collection ol 


The G 


| uable 


NGLISH.MARTYROLOGY.— Preaby teria Board 
E of Publication have published the Engin 
by Charlotte Elizabeth, « 12 mo.,, —Price 


One Dollar, twelve and half cents. ‘This is embel- 
“ We hail with pleasure thi ion. . It is 


indeed we scarcely know of a work better calculated to 1 
popular and useful. One of the moat entertaining writers 
of the age, with the spirit of the martyrs, has taken hold of 
one of the mioat thrilling of the he of the Church, 
and given us a story of those times that tried the faith and 
patience of the saints, We wish that every pastor would 
measures to circulate those volumes. Place them in 
the parish and Sabbath school libraries, sell them to the 
rich, lend them to the poor, and let our children and youth 
read them, tll they become familiar with the martyr spirit.” 
—New York Observer. 
English Mart Charlotte Elizabeth, in two vals, 
with troduction 4 Rev. E. Bickersteth —This val. 
ie an abridgment of Foa by the well snown 
lady. wt is affixed to it, and made by the suggestion 
of Mr. Bickersteth. ‘hey, together with “Bick rateth’s 
Scripture Help,” have been lately published by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. © Martyrology has been 
stereotyped, and is put at the very low price 42 for the 
two volumes. On sales io the amount of $50, a deduct 
of twenty per cept, is made, which would reduce the pri 
to eighty-six cents for the two beautiful volumes with plates 
which is not half the usualeost of such books: The stereo- 
type plates have been presented to the Board by a friend, 
which enables them to sell this work so cheaply. 
lication of such a book, is a cause for joy, Lt is so adapted 
to our present needs, and in 9 shape 80 accessible to all. 
There is no picture of Anti-ctiristian Rome. 20 fanhful ae 
. His simple histories detail all the facts and delineate 
the features of this horrible power. in @ moet aff and 
effective manner. And in our day, when uninstrucied Pro. 
testants are 80 exposed to ‘the delusive -influence of this 
mother and mistress of abominations, and likely to be dela 
ded by her repeated assertions of a changed character, there 
is especial need that all should be able to see, through what 
a sea of fire, she has ever compelled those who have opposed 
her to pass, when in her er. ing is a more season- 
able instrument, in our day, than the lives and sufferin 
and deaths of our venerated Reformers. We reco 
And 


this book for universal circulation among the young 
we feel ourselves, as Episcopalians, obliged to this highly 
table Board, fer) bringing out.in our community, a 
rabl 


work so peculiarly honourable to the character of our owa 
church.— Episcopal Recorder. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Aweawan Sunpay Scnoor 
Union.—Scripture Prints; or the Child's S.bbath 
‘pleasantly and profitably employed; embellished with ten 
tine vi is a second part to Sunday Reading. — 
Harriet Fisher or the Missi 
Israel, or Letters to. Jewish Chi ; by Charloite Bilza- 
beth.— The Last Days of Boozey ; or sequel to litle Hen 
zabeth—a true story of a little girl.— rs to Sunday 
School Children, by Rev. Dr. Scudder of the Mission to 
Madras.—Alleine's Alarm to unconverted sinners, at twelve 
and a half cents, only. With many other publications syit- 
able for children aud Sabbath Sehools, for sale at the Deposi- 
tories, Nos, 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia ; 152 Nassau 
street, New York ; 5 Cornhill, Boston. . 7 
ARISH HYMNS.—Pergkins & Purves, 134 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, have just published a new col- 
Icction of tlymns for evening meetings, and other ocea- 
sions of social worship, entitled Perish Hymns, com- 
piled with great care, from numefous British and Ame- 
rican sources, and enriched With original contribu- 
tions. ‘The standard Hymns of Waus, Duddritige, New- 
ton, and other writers of that class are retained, and as 
far as ible without alterntion; and to these are aided 
many Hymns of later date which give the collection fresh- 
ness, variety, and adaptedness to special occasions. This 
blication is to be speedily followed a collection of 
aims and Hymne for public worship on the Sabbath. enti- 
tled Parish ogimody, which, the publishers fatter them- 
selves, will be found in a high degree fitted to meet the 
wants of worshipping assemblies. 
i Churches and congregations proposing te adopt new 
Psaim or Hymn Books, on invited to examine these col- 
lectons, ‘The publishers intend to offer them on such terme 
‘that an important pecuniary advantage shall, in the purchase 
of the Parish Hymas and the Parish Pealmody, be given to 
any church or congregation adopting them. 


aug 5—6t 


MEDICAL LITERATURE.—By Mail.—Foer 
volumes for Five dollars.—Barrineton & Haswk tu, 
Medical Booksellers, 293 Market street, Piladelphia, pub- 
lish and offer to Medical gentlemen the following valuable 
standard works, in sets of four volumes, for five dollars. 
lst.—Published in the Select Medical Library, 1841.— 
Bell's Practical Dictionaty of Materia Medica. Wafler, 
Lisiranc, and Ingleby’a Lectures on the. Functions and Dis- 
eases of the Womb. Aretwus on the Causes and Signs of 
Acute and Chronic Disease, and Schill’s Outlines of Patho- 
logical Semeiology ; with copious notes, by D. Spillman, 
M.D. Underwood’s Treatise ‘on the Diseases of Children ; 
with Notes, by Dra. Merriman, Hall, and Bell. ats 
2d:—Publhshed in the Select ‘Mediral Library, 1842.— 
Derangements, Raven and Reflex, of the of Diges- 
tion, by R. Dick, M. D. Diseases of the Liver and Biliary 
Passages, by William M. D., dec. and: Clinical 
I!!ustrations of the Liver and Spleen, by Wm. Twining. 
The History, logy, and Treatment of Puerpéral Fever 
aod Crural Philebitis, By Drs, Gordon, Hey, Armstrong, 
and Lee ; with an mee ee Essay by Charles D: Meigs, 
M.D. Lectures on the. Principles and Practice of Midwi- 
fery. ByJames Blundell, M.D. Edited by Charles Severn, 
july 29-2 


HEAP AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—Neander's History 
ofthe Christian Religion, during the first three centuries, 
1 vol., octavo, in cloth, $1.50—Llorente’s History of the In- 
quisition, in half cloth, 50 cents.—Do, in paper, 38 cents. 
—Leibig’s Agricultural Chemistry, 25 cenia.—Dr. Puse 
Sermon on the Eucharist, 6 cents. published and 
sale by | JAMIS M. CAMPBELL, & Co, . 
98 Chestnut street, (up’stairs,) Philadelphia. 
july 29—3¢ 


ARRIET FISHER, or the Missionary at Home, 105 

pages, 18mo.. with four beautiful plates. A narrative 

of thrilling facts, being a vivid iltustration of the value and 

influence of a life of entire consecration to Christ. Just 

published by the American Sunday School Union, and for 

sale the'r Depository, 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 22—3t 


— 


) ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—The Polity of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States; bein 
an exposure of the spurious origin of Methodist E ccdpaupt 
The Tyrannical Nature of the Government and Discipline 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The unjust and dan- 
erous cuntrol of church progeet by the clergy ofthat sect. 
e superior provision made for theif temporal support. ‘The 
mode of raising their supplies. ‘The moral machinery of 
Methodism, its ag character, fruits, &c. &c, By i. 
G. W. Musgrave, Bishop of the ‘Third Presbyterian church, 
Baltimore. 8vo. pp. 344. 

A VinbicaTion oF THE Scottish CovENANTERS.—Con- 
sisting of a Review of the first series of the Tales of My 
Landlord. By Thomas McCrie, D.D, Author of the Refor- 
mation in Spain and Italy, &e. &c. 

Parat Rome as it is, by a Roman. Memoir of Mra, 
Anna Maria Morrison of the North India Mission. Just re- 
ceived and for sale by WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 

corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia, 

july 


cCRIE’S REPLY TO SIR WALTER SCOTT.— 
Now ready—A Defence of the Presbyterians of 
Scotland from the misrepresentations of Sir Walter Scott; 
being a Review of the first series of the Talesof My Land- 
lord, by Thomas McCrie, D.D. Price 25 cents, 
JAMES’ M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
july 8 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia, 


G REAT REDUCTION.—Fos's Book of Martyrs, the 
J handsomest edition now in print, bound in cloth, with 
32 engravings, price only $1.50! Editions much inferior ® 
this beautiful one, formerly sold at $2.50. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO. 
98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


_june 24 


ELIGIOUS WORKS.—Hocan & Tuompson, No. 30 

North Fourth street, Philadelphia, respectfully give 

notice that they have now on hand, and shall continue to 

keep a general assoriment of Religious Works of every kind 

by the best writersin the Christian Chareh, which they will 

sell at low prices, They particularly recommend the fol- 
lowing selection to the attention of the Religious public. 

THE CHRISTIAN MINIATURE EIBRARY. 


The Bible and .Closet. The Marriage Ring, or how to 


rriag 
| make Home happy. By Rev J. Angell James. Self Culture, 


by Rev. Dr. Channing: The Casket of Jewels, ‘The Scrip- 
ture Promises, by Rev. Dr. Clarke. Pure Gold. | 

The above constitute & series of portable volumes, neatly 
executed, containing valuable selections, essays, and hints, 
from the best writers, and ate especially adapted to the 
wants of the community... Their cheapness places them 
within the reach of ali, While the manner of their execution 


for —— study. ‘They should be freely circulated. 
ogan & ‘Thompson have also the following 
ished, viz—Antioch, the en e. e 

published Antioch, the Kar eres Philo- 

sophy of the Piun of Salvation. The $ 

White. Bickersteth’s Works, Doddridge’s do. Baxter's 

do. James's do. Phillips’s do.; and many others equally 

celebrated. 

> Bibles, Hymn Books, Prayer Books, Testaments, Com- 
mentaries, .Sunday-sehool Books, Rewards, &c., alway® on 
hand, june 24—3t 


Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa, 
by Robert Moffat, with numerous ongraxinan, Price Fitty 
cents. For sale by WM. 8S. MARTIEN, | 

ae Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
may 


ULVERIZED LOA GAR, ve ite and 
P an excellent ae other frui 


preser &e. 4 e 
Also, Underwood's true Lemon Syrup, Ras do., 
very fine ; young Canton preserved Ginger ; West I Pre- 
serves, assorted ; Sand wich Island and ‘Tamarinds. 
For sale by W. COLTON, | 


S. WV. corner Tenth and Arch srieets, Philadelphia. 


RN E TEAS AT VERY LOW PRICES—The subscri- 
ber has new in store some of the finest quality Green 
and Black Teas that can be obtamed in the eountry, No 
ins have been spared to render his assortment complete- 
both as to variety and quality ; and the prices have been re- 
duced to the lowest rates, in order to induce the patronage 


of the public. His prices are, for 


Good Yoong Hyson Tea, cénts. 
Fine do. da, 
Extra superior and very strong do. do. $1 00 “ 
Very good:Imperiad Team 
perior oly: 
Gunpewder | prices. 
Sonchong. and ws:—Very good 
Souchong Teas at 50. eta; ingyong Souchong do. 62} 
cis ; very strong and fine flavoured in 6 oz. papers 
mild delicate rome favoured Pouchong do. 6oz, 


Any of the above Teas can be recom- 

as to their quality, and ‘are. 

at a reduction of at least 20-per cent, below former ‘offered . 
Also in store, a good assortment of Coffees; ; 


_ Corner of George and Seventh streets, | 


ae | and Arch 


Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguira, Cube, & 
COLTON 
Tea Dealer, and Temperance Grocer 8. W. corner 


4 
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